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The beautifully ILLUSTRATED SUPPLE- 
MENT sent out gratuitously with this Number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY contains, besides other inter- 
esting matter,a very attractive Fairy Story, en- 
titled 

“THE DOVE MAIDEN,” 
Jrom “THE CATSKILL FAIRIES,” dy VIRGINIA 
W. JOHNSON, @ most fascinating holtday book of 
American Fairy Tales, wlustrated by FREDRICKS, 
to be shortly published by the HARPERS. 

An dlustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS. 


S the Republicans in Ohio defended the 

life of the nation twelve years ago, so 
they have now saved its honor. The deg- 
radation and corruption of politics conse- 
quent upon the desperate struggles of the 
Democrats to maintain and justify slavery 
bore their natural fruits in the Copperhead 
resistance to the war, and more recently in 
the effort utterly to dishonor the name and 
faith of the country by repudiating its sol- 
emn engagements. The signal rebuke ad- 
ministered under Republican leadership to 
the Democratic designs in Ohio is but a 
repetition of the condemnation pronounced 
under the same auspices against the same 
party during the war. The pitiful plea of 
Democratic partisans elsewhere, that the 
Ohio Democracy were false to the party, is 
disproved by the fact that the great mass 
of the party vote was cast for the party 
candidate, and the rag-money platform in 
Ohio was as legitimately the Democratic 
platform as the hard-money declarations in 
New York. To assert that the party in 
Ohio was under the control of a clique in a 
newspaper office is to allege that the whole 
party in the State is under the same dicta- 
tion. Parties are to be judged by the dec- 
larations they make and the candidates 
they vote for and the policy they pursue, 
not by the wishes or hopes of individual 
partisans that other declarations had been 
made and other candidates supported. The 
Democratic party in Ohio and in Pennsyl- 
Vania is an inflation party. It announces 
inflation as its policy. It appeals for its 
candidates and votes for them upon that 
ground and with that knowledge, and if 
defeated, it is defeated upon the ground of 
inflation, upon which the battle has been 
fought. A Democratic success in New York 
would show only that the party in this 
State demands honest money, as in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania it demanded rag money. 

But the result in Ohio and in Iowa is very 
much more than a Republican partisan vic- 
tory. It has a significance which is obvi- 
ous. The Republican defeats of last year 
Were, as we insisted at the time, not an in- 
dication of the deliberate preference of the 
country for the Democratic party, but a 
stern call to Republicans to mend their 
ways. The loyal heart of the American 
people still distrusts the political organi- 
zation which betrayed human rights, and 
would have destroyed the Union to found a 
slave empire, and it prefers the leadership 
of those who were as a minority true to 
liberty, and whose patriotic fidelity as a 
majority saved the government and renew- 
ec the Union with a nobler bond. But 
those people will not countenance misgov- 
ernment, corruption, or any tendency to 
strain constitutional rights and guarantees. 
They saw that there were evil counselors 
in the party who advocated doubtful and 
recRless measures, or whose careers and 
characters were not such as to command 
confidence and respect. The elections of 
last year, midway between the Presidential 
elections, and involving only State results, 
were a loud challenge, which has been heed- 
ed. The defeat of BUTLER and of many of 
the more objectionable leaders of the par- 
‘ty; the defeat of the Force Bill, and of the 
military policy in Arkansas; the prompt 
and emphatic declarations against a third 
term; the independent tone of the Repub- 
lican State Conventions, nowhere more pro- 
nounced than in New York; the good sense 
of the Vice-President’s letters; the brave 
campaign in Ohio, conducted by the Repub- 
licans upon the soundest principles, and 
worthy of the earlier days of the party; 


the great success worthily crowning the 
great struggle, and the large and decisive 
majority in lowa—are all indications that 
the challenge has been heard and heeded, 
that the true principles and true leadership 
of the party are in the ascendant, and that 
those who have been always glad and proud 
to support the Republican as the party of 
patriotic government find that they can do 
so in some quarters with the old faith and 
enthusiasm. 

The duty, therefore, which the triumphant 
elections of October cast upon the Repub- 
licans is plain and imperious. There must 
be no reposing upon laurels, no step back- 
ward, no idea that the result shows that the 
party may safely run in the old ruts. There 
could be no more fatal delusion. Repub- 
lican discontent is not to be remedied by 
a few successes. It can be removed and 
changed into confidence and universal tri- 
umph by one course only, and that is the 
most indisputable evidence that the party 
is out of the ruts, and means to stay out. 
What is indispensable is not fine promises 
and professions. They have been made, 
and they have been betrayed. Nothing 
can be wisely done if the character of those 
who always make the Republican majority 
is not carefully considered. They can not 
be attached by party discipline. They look 
to see a willingness and wish to favor men 
who have been known as critics and oppo- 
nents of much that the party has done. 
Comprehension, confidence, and courage— 
the courage that enabled the Ohio Repub- 
licans to take the most uncompromising po- 
sition for hard money and against inflation ; 
the courage to dare and bear the taunt 
of inconsistency ; the courage to trust the 
intelligence and common-sense of the peo- 
ple, and not to treat them as children and 
puppets ; the courage to appeal to the loy- 
alty of 1361 and the war, and to the love of 
order, of honesty, of liberty, and of human 
and constitutional rights in the popular 
heart—these are what we need. It is the 
courage that transformed the Republican 
party from the lean Free-soilers of ’48 to 
the glad victors of ’60, ’64, and ’68, which 
¢an now restore its old ascendency of patri- 
otism, intelligence, and constitutional vigor. 


THE CANAL FRAUDS. 


Tue Canal Investigating Commission in 
New York has presented a sixth report, in 
which the frauds of H. D. DENISON in the 
contract for deepening the Champlain Ca- 
nal are exposed. The contract was award- 
ed to Denison for $9290 50, and he was 
paid $146,316 01, or nearly sixteen times the 
amount of his bid, and $120,511 01 more than 
the official estimate made by the division 
engineer, E. H. Crocker, of whom the Com- 
missioners say, “ We can form no other opin- 
ion than that he knowingly and willfully 
falsified his estimates.” The State Engi- 
neer, the resident engineer, STEPHEN G. BaB- 
cock, the Canal Commissioners, and the Ca- 
nal Board are condemned, and the report, 
like the others, is another chapter in the dis- 
graceful story of the vast system of frauds 
practiced upon the people of New York by 
the Canal Ring. The work of the Investi- 
gating Commissioners seems in this, as in 
the other instances, to be well done, and 
they are to be credited with labors most 
serviceable to the whole State. They have 
revealed and plainly stated the details of 
infamous transactions of which the fact 
alone was known, and they do not spare 
emphatic condemnation of the guilty agents, 
of whatever party or official station. What 
is now anxiously awaited is the legal con- 
viction and punishment of the offenders. 

There is, however, one thing which should 
be explained. Nobody can be more aware 
than Governor TILDEN that in the work of 
canal reform which he is prosecuting the 
most indisputable proof of good faith is in- 
dispensable. He is the head of a party, and 
an aspirant for the Presidency upon his par- 
ty nomination, and his labors in the canal 
exposures are therefore most closely scru- 
tinized. He must be able to show that they 
are entirely above suspicion. We do not 
mean that he should not make honest pub- 
lic service assist his political aims, for that 
is most legitimate. No good citizen will 
quarrel with a public man for seeking pro- 
motion by a rigorous adherence to a policy 
af official efficiency and integrity. But hav- 
ing undertaken to expose and, so far as he 
may, procure the punishment of thieves and 
rascals, there must be no partiality. All 
rogues must be treated in exactly the same 
way, and whatever seems suspicious and 
doubtful must be carefully and conclusively 
explained. 

Now the facts in regard to the WILLARD 
JOHNSON contract need some explanation, 
which has not been given. The Albany 
Argus has undertaken a reply, which is 
totally unsatisfactory, and therefore only 
draws public attention more pointedly to 
the allegations. In his canal message 


Governor TILDEN specified ten contracts as 


fraudulent. The second and third upon his 
list were held by WILLARD JOHNSON. A 
law passed on the 12th of May provided for 
the payment of some $55,000 upon the first 
of these contracts, number two upon the 
list, which the Governor had already de- 
scribed as fraudulent, and he permitted it 
to become a law. The Commission has fail- 
ed to report upon this contract number two, 
although it has reported upon those imme- 
diately before and after it upon the list. 
All the proceedings, including the report in 
the preceding case of DENISON, were taken 
within a week or two, including the arrest 
and bail. But while no report on the first 
WILLARD JOHNSON contract has been made, 
that upon the second was made on the 25th 
of August, and no suit has yet been begun, 
no property attached, no arrest made, no 
bail required, no proceedings whatever have 
been taken. This is the assertion of the 
Albany Evening Journal, which follows this 
matter very closely. That paper then states 
as a fact within the editor's knowledge that, 
while the law providing for the payment 
of the $55,000 upon a contract which he 
had described as fraudulent was pending 
before the Governor, he had an interview 
with Mr. DeLos DE Wo tr, a noted Demo- 
cratic politician and member of the State 
Committee of that party, who called upon 
him “in the interest of WILLARD JOHNSON,” 
and the Journal asserts that Mr. Dk WoLF 
“received such assurances that the bill be- 
came a law, and JOHNSON raised the money.” 
Here are statements made and often re- 
peated by a respectable and responsible 
journal at the State capital which are cer- 
tainly very injurious to the Governor, and 
which, if unfounded, could be disposed of 
by a very few words of explanation. But 
such deliberate and detailed assertions re- 
maining unnoticed can not fail to produce 
the impression that the Governor is turning 
what appears and assumes to be a great 
work of public reform to a strictly partisan 
purpose. We speak of it not as Republic- 
ans, nor as assuming the insinuation to be 
correct, but as citizens interested in the ex- 
posure and punishment of knavery, and sin- 
cerely crediting the good intentions of the 
Governor. Should any satisfactory expla- 
nation be made, our readers shall know it. 


THE KEY-NOTE. 


THE speech of the Hon. RicHarpD H. Dana, 
Jun., who presided at the Faneuil Hall Re- 
publiean ratification meeting, in Boston, is 
a most apt and admirable illustration of the 
spirit which is resuming control of the Re- 
publican party, and which commends it to 
the sympathy and support of patriotic men 
every where. Mr. Dana is always brilliant, 
incisive, and eloquent, but in this brief and 
forcible address he shows the independence, 
courage, and good sense which have been 
characteristic of the party, and which no 
other party has ever shown. He did not 
hesitate to speak with a plainness that is 
refreshing of Republican measures and poli- 
cies that he did not approve, and this to a 
meeting of enthusiastic Republicans. He 
said that he thought in some cases the pow- 
ers of the national government have been 
unnecessarily strained in the interests of 
freedom. But this policy, due to wrong 
counsels both in Congress and perhaps the 
cabinet, has been reformed by the party 
itself, which “ has shown a remarkable pow- 
er of righting itself when in error.” If any 
man, he added, tells him that the Demo- 
cratic party will not strain the Constitu- 
tion, he remembers that it once did so, and 
for a very bad cause; and he does not re- 
member that it ever rectified that course, 
but continued until it was overthrown by 
the people. If the Republican party and 
Administration have been misled, they show 
that they do not hesitate to correct their 
course when they find that they have been 
deceived, and they are to-day, in the con- 
sciousness of intelligent men, as safe a cus- 
todian of the government as we can expect 
to have. 

Mr. Dana frankly admitted that the Re- 
publican party had not carried civil service 
reform. But he sententiously asked, “‘ Had 
it any Democratic aid in doing it?’ and 
while conceding that there has been official 
corruption, he asked confidently whether 
there had ever been any party that punish- 
ed its own wrong-doers with such alacrity 
and zeal. He called attention also to the 
fact that the Massachusetts Republican Con- 
vention had “legalized bolting” by its reso- 
lution invoking defeat upon any candidate 
of whatever party “ whose personal charac- 
ter is not an absolute guarantee of fidelity 
to every public trust.” The speech was a 
manly and candid statement of the real po- 
litical situation, and although it was deliv- 
ered at a party meeting, it was essentially 
non-partisan. In that also it was an illus- 
tration of the situation. For the better 
Republicans hold to their political organi- 
zation not because it is their party, but be- 
cause they believe it to be adapted, by the 


general character, intelligence, purposes, 
traditions, and political principles of those 
who compose it, to secure the great ends 
which every good citizen has at heart. 

Mr. Dana, in concluding his speech, said, 
with great significance : 

“* Now, fellow-citizens, we have got to meet the great 

national election. In six months from to-day the Re- 
publican party nominates a President and a Vice-Pres- 
ident. It is not the reins and the whip, but it is the 
driver, that determines the course of the carriage. 
More now depends upon men than on any resolves or 
any platforms. If the Republican party in the spring 
of 1876 puts forward to this country a man—certainly 
there are such men to be found—of civil and political 
experience, capable of entertaining civil and political 
ideas, who will devote his heart and soul to the busi- 
ness of being President, who will look to history and 
the sober second thoughts of men for his vindication, 
whose character gives a guarantee for an honest and 
noble performance of his duties, and an adherence to 
principles which I believe now no man condemns, we 
can go to the American people with the utmost confi- 
dence.” 
Mr. DANA spoke in a tone which is most en- 
couraging, because it shows a profound con- 
sciousness that the great public to whom 
a political orator addresses himself is an 
intelligent and reflecting body of citizens. 
The speech of an orator who feels this, is 
not a partisan harangue, but an appeal to 
the national candor and good sense. 


GENERAL BARTLETT’S 
DECLINATION. 


A VERY significant and important polit- 
ical event is General BARTLETT’s declination 
of the Democratic nomination for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Massachusetts. There was 
no more devoted and intrepid soldier in the 
Union army, none of a more romantic brav- 
ery, than General BARTLETT; and after con- 
tinuous and most distinguished service, he 
returned to his home at the end of the war 
honorably maimed for life. But he return- 
ed with no political or sectional animosities, 
and his frank and manly position, with the 
purity and loftiness of his character and the 
charm of chivalric eloquence, has endeared 
him to the warm heart of Young Massachu- 
setts. He has become the most conspicuous 
representative in the Northerh States of the 
policy of reconciliation without surrender 
of any principle, and his speech at Lexing- 
ton met an enthusiastic response from all 
patriotic and generous hearts in all parts of 
the country. He is, indeed, marked and 
important a figure in his State that his nom- 
ination by the Democrats was considered to 
be the crowning proof of their regeneration 
and the sure augury of their success. The 
office to which he was nominated was no 
test of the estimation in which he is held, 
nor is he capable of any false feeling upon 
such a point. Indeed, he could more than 
once undoubtedly have been designated for 
the chief place. The method of his nomi- 
nation, also, was most gratifying. His char- 
acter and services are made a part of the 
platform, and his name was received with 
tumults of acclamation. General BARTLETT 
is too just and generous a man not to have 
felt deeply the worth of such a tribute. He 
has weighed long and carefully the reasons 
for accepting and declining, and has finally 
declined. 

His name was not only the strength, it 
was also the significance, of the ticket. The 
platform and the nominations were virtual- 
ly an abdication and surrender of the whole 
Democratic position of the last generation ; 
and when the Democratic party declared 
Reymblican principles and nominated Re- 
publican candidates, the appeal to the peo- 
ple was that Democrats would be more 
faithful to those principles and purposes 
than Republicans themselves. Had Gener- 
al BARTLETT accepted the nomination, he 
would have given to this position the weight 
of his name and peculiar influence. His ac- 
ceptance would have been the distinct dec- 
laration that he deliberately adopted the 
Democratic party, as now organized, as the 
party of reform and the future, and this in 
face of the fact that in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania they were fighting for repudiation. 
In the obscurity and confusion of the polit- 
ical situation he has vindicated his inde- 
pendence and good sense. He had already 
refused the use of his name to the Conven- 
tion, and was therefore under no kind of 
obligation to accept its nomination ; and he 
very justly says that he sees no reason to 
change his decision in consequence of its 
action, because it is evident that the State 
is sure of a good government, whoever may 
be elected. 

But Republicans must not misunderstand 
the action of General BARTLETT more than 
that of Mr.Scuvurz. They do not “return” 
to the Republican party. They simply do 
not unite their futures with the Democratic 
party. If Dr. Lortne had been nominated 
in Massachusetts, General BARTLETT might 
have felt it to be his duty to protest by ac- 
cepting the Democratic call. If Mr. ADAMS 
had been nominated, he would probably 
have declined instantly, because that nomi- 
nation would have been conclusive evidence 
that all those who see, as he has long seen, 
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dangerous tendencies in the Republican par- 
ty might feel that the patriotic good sense 
of the party had also seen and escaped 
them. But the emphatie voice for Mr. 
ADAMS and the final selection of a candi- 
date so unexceptionable as Mr. Rick show 
that the Republican party is rapidly becom- 
ing the organization which will presently 
embrace all those patriotic citizens who are 
resolved that there must be great adminis- 
trative reforms and ‘a political revival, but 
who feel that it is not wise to confide the 
government to the Democratic party with 
its old organization and leaders. It is not 
a merit to have defended slavery, to have 
palliated secession, to have obstructed the 
LINCOLN administration, to have opposed 
emancipation, and to have prolonged the 
war. The men and the party responsible 
for these things a dozen years ago are not 
the men and the party for the new era 
which the war began, unless, among the 
stanch and faithful friends of the war, ca- 
pacity, honesty, and patriotism are not to be 
found. We understand General BARTLETT’s 
declination to mean that he still waits to 
see whether the Republicans will take the 
position toward which they are now mov- 
ing, and which is the sole security of their 
success next year. 


A SHAMEFUL BUSINESS. 
THE testimony of Mr. CHEEVER in the 
case of HENRY CLews & Co. is certainly 
most unpleasant reading, and reveals the 
»most shameful proceedings. For many years 
the house of BARING, one of the few most 
eminent banking houses in the world, had 
been the financial agent of the United States 
in Europe. But four or five years ago, with- 
out any pretense that the business confided 
to the BARINGS had been negligently or ex- 
travagantly or unsatisfactorily performed, 
they were dismissed as the foreign agents 
of the government, and the house of Mr. 
HENRY CLEWS substituted. Two years ago 
that house failed disastrously, and now upon 
some suit brought by creditors the secret 
history of its selection is laid bare. There 
was a ring composed of the house and cer- 
tain lobbyists to procure the appointment, 
and an agreement of a division of the profits 
that might arise. There is a streng impli- 
cation that the lobby used illicit influences, 
and the name of Lous DENT, a brother-in- 
law of the President, is mentioned as one of 
those who was to receive money, and pre- 
sumably for his influence with the President. 
There is not the slightest evidence, however, 
that he had such influence or attempted to 
exercise it, or that the President was aware 
of the conspiracy. Of course these whose 
business and delight are to insinuate slan- 
ders against him shrug their shoulders and 
roll their eyes.with all the sincere horror of 
the excellent Mr. Joseph Surface. But the 
most desperate malice, on this as on all sim- 
ilar occasions, fails to tarnish the personal 
character of the President. 
The shameful fact, however, remains that, 
according to Mr. CHEEVER’S testimony, there 
ras this wretched combination to secure 
the appointment of Mr. CLeEws as fiscal 
agent of the government. Thus far no 
names of importance, except that of Mr. 
DENT, have been mentioned. But it is an 
interior glimpse almost as odious as those 
that were familiar under the. Democratic 
administrations. The story shows that such 
incidents as the substitution in such a post 
of a new and unknown house for so old and 
honorable and eminent a firm as that of the 
BARINGS are presumptively grave errors, and 
although all the facts may not be precisely 
known at the time, such acts should be per- 
emptorily challenged and criticised until 
they are satisfactorily explained. We re- 
gret that this change was made under a Re- 
publican Administration, because, although 
no improper motives have been shown upon 
the part of any executive officer, all the dis- 
credit of the affair inevitably falls upon the 
Republican name, just as the ill humor aris- 
ing from hard times is always visited upon 
the party in power. 


TWEED AND JUSTICE. 

EVERY citizen of New York. and of the 
country who wishes that the courts of law 
may be tribunals of justice, and not arenas 
for the defeat and delay of justice by pal- 
pable quibbles and evasions, will have seen 
with great satisfaction the order of the Gen- 
eral Term of the Supreme Court vacating 
the order of Judge Donouve for a bill of 
particulars in the TWEED case, It has seem- 
el to very many people that Mr. Nast’s 
striking cartoon of Justice helplessly bound 
in the anaconda folds of red tape was but a 
simple picture of the truth, and that money 
and legal ingenuity combined could certain- 
ly outwit justice. The Erening Post has had 
some excellent and pertinent remarks upon 
the duties of lawyers as citizens as well as 
professional men. And it is certainly cred- 
itable to the community that the lawyers 


who have spared no effort to defraud jus- 
tice in the case of TWEED have suffered a 
loss of personal reputation for which no 
amount of money paid to them from his 
thefts can atone. 

That he should have a perfectly fair tri- 
al, and that neither the law nor its practice 
should be wrested or strained against him, 
was the wish of all honest men, as it would 
have been in the case of WILKEs Bootu had 
he been arrested after the assassination of 
Mr. LINCOLN. But that is all. The attempt 
to defeat justice in that case by persistent 
and elaborate quibbling would have been 
resented as an offense against public mo- 
rality. And such is the feeling toward the 
lawyers who have so exhausted all legal 
devices to prevent justice to TWEED. They 
can not say that their sole object is to make 
sure that he shall be tried and punished 
only according to law. For the due and 
honorable course of law toward a conceded 
thief does not require every kind of dilatory 
pleading and technical motion and evasion. 
It can not be said that justice is denied to 
TWEED merely because the court refuses to 
tolerate vexatious delay, and it is the Su- 
preme Bench overruling the dilatory mo- 
tions, and not the counsel making them, 
that seeks prompt justice. 

The court says: “The public interests 
and, we think, the true interests of the de- 
fendant require that the war of skirmishes 
should terminate in a decisive trial of the 
merits......It is time to stop this condition of 
things.” It therefore gave TWEED’s counsel 
leave to answer within seven days. They 
will then appeal to the highest court, if it 
be possible, and the eyes of the State will 
be once more turned upon that tribunal. If 
no appeal is made, the trial will proceed 
upon the merits, and we may hope to see 
justice at last triumphant in New York. 
Meanwhile it is edifying to see many of 
the familiar minions and lackeys of TWEED, 
when he was in power, loftily commending 
the reforms of the Democratic party, and 
denouncing Republican rascality with so- 
norous zeal, 


TAMMANY AND “REFORM.” 

THose who are familiar with the manner 
in which Democratic nominations are made 
in the city of New York know that they are 
in no sense, except the form of delegations 
and of a convention, the action of those 
who compose the party. Mr. Jonun KELLY’s 
agents manage the primaries, and if any man 
or district is recalcitrant, he or it is simply 
outlawed by Mr. KELLY in Tammany Hall. 
When Mr. KELLY’s agents meet in Tamma- 
ny Hall, they do what Mr. KELLY has ar- 
ranged to have done. The Tammany judi- 
ciary nominations were already made by 
Mr. KELLY when his agents assembled, and 
they represent simply the persons whom Mr. 
KELLY wishes to fill the various offices. The 
point of pure comedy in the proceedings was 
Mr. KELLY’s speech in favor of the popular 
election of judges. The power of appoint- 
ment, he thought, might be abused to per- 
sonal and partisan ends. But if a Governor 
responsible to the people can not be trusted 
with such a power, why should it be con- 
fided to a Mr. JoHN KELLY, responsible to 
nobody? When Mr. Ketiy had finished 
his remarks upon the danger of appointing 
judges, the names of the men whom he had 
appointed were read to his agents, who hur- 
raed, and ratified Mr. KELLy’s decree. His 
candidates were all at hand, and were im- 
mediately presented to the assembly as the 
men of their choice; and the candidates, en- 
tering into the joke, ardently thanked the 
delegates instead of Mr. JouN KELLY. 

It is an amusing farce and a ludicrous 
parody of popular government. Mr. KELLY 
rules in Tammany as absolutely as TWEED 
ruled. We are far from saying that he 
does not select better officers for the city 
than unassisted Mackerelville and Avenne 
B would select. But the claims of Tam- 
many to reform and good government are 
illustrated by its declaration in regard to 
the payment of the laborers at a rate high- 
er than that of the market, and by its re- 
jection of Mr. Hackett for the Recorder- 
ship, although he has been a fearless and 
upright judge, and has refused to prostitute 
the bench to the demands of party patron- 
age. The city of New York, in which, by 
reason of the large Irish Catholic vote, the 
Democratic party is always dominant, is 
now, as it has long been, the point at which 
the real significance, purpose, and methods 
of Democratic ascendency can best be stud- 
ied. If any real reform can be pointed out 
there as the actual work of Tammany Hall, 
or if in the composition and conduct of the 
party in the city the evidence of honesty 
and intelligent desire for pure government 
can be found, which is the spring of all re- 
form, or if among its ward and local leaders 
and orators those who by any stretch of 
words can be called reformers are conspicu- 
ous, the Democratic party may perhaps 
claim to be the friend of progress and re- 
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form. The party in the city of New York 
has never been more felicitously described 
than by its last candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, in a series of articles founded upon inti- 
mate knowledge, and extending over many 
years, from which we wove a posy that we 
offered to the consideration of the Demo- 
cratic Convention that nominated him. 

The Republicans in the city are often 
called as bad as the Democrats, and we are 
told that there is no choice between them. 
But when the Republicans absolutely con- 
trol the city, as the Democrats do, it will be 
possible to determine whether they are bet- 
ter or not, but not until then. To say that 
certain Republican politicians are no hon- 
ester than certain Democratic politicians is 
a pointless assertion. The fact is that un- 
der unquestioned Democratic ascendency 
the city became the despair of all friends of 
free institutions and popular government, 
and it was saved from anarchy or civil war 
only by a general rising of the honorable 
and loyal men of all parties. Whatever 
may be true of Republican short-comings, 
the facts of Democratic rule in the city of 
New York are visible to all men, and it is 
not to such a party—which has become sim- 
ply one man—that honest men can look for 
reform. Last year the “reform” Tammany 
chief offered Mr. Jommy HAYEs as his candi- 
date for Register, which was understood to 
be the price paid by Tammany purity and 
reform for a certain vote. This year he re- 
jects a judge who is known to the city as 
the terror of evil-doers because he was er 
oficio a member of the TWEED Board of Su- 
pervisors, although the investigations did 
not implicate him in their offenses. Mr. 
HACKETT was the Tammany magistrate in 
the city in whom there was universal confi- 
dence, and the manly intrepidity of his re- 
fusal to allow an insolent meddling with 
his authority by the Tammany “ reformers” 
has not lost him the regard of the public. 
He and Mr. PHELPS have been nominated by 
the Republicans for Recorder and District 
Attorney. Mr. OLNEY, the Tammany can- 
didate for the latter post, is a gentleman of 
high character and legal position, but we 
know no reason that he should be preferred 
to-an excellent officer like Mr. PHELPs, 


= 
PERSONAL. 

Tne Rev. Dr. M‘LAREN, bishop elect of Ili- 
nois, will be the first newspaper man who has 
been chosen to the American episcopate. It is 
only a few years since he was editor of the Cleve- 
land Plaindealer, one of the leading journals of 
Ohio, and a good editor too. Every body speaks 
well of him. Bishop M‘Coskry, of Michigan, 
who is next in rank to the presiding bishop 
(SmiTu, of Kentucky) of the Episcopal Church, 
says: ‘* I consider him to be an admirable schol- 
ar, a sound and thorough High-Churchman of 
the best stamp, free from ultraism of all kinds. 
I never knew him to be carried away with the 
novelties of the ‘advanced school,’ but in all 
respects uniform, sound, and practical in his 
teachings. He has a good knowledge of the 
world, admirable executive abilities, and, I 
think, will make one of the most useful bish- 
ops of the Church.” 

—Mr. WILLIAM HeGEeMAN, who died suddenly 
in this city a few days ago, was a gentleman very 
highly esteemed not only in the immediate busi- 
ness circle where he was prominent, but among 
gentlemen of culture in various walks of life. 
He found time to cultivate a taste for science, 
literature, and the arts; was a member of the 
Century Club (of literati); could not only criti- 
cise painting, but paint a remarkably good _pic- 
ture himself; and was not only a delicate judge 
of fine music, but played skillfully on several 
musical instruments. With all these varied ac- 
complishments, and a genial vein of humor that 
made him a popular companion, there seems to 
have been nothing frivolous In his disposition. 
He was active in scientific inquiries, and as 
president of the College of Pharmacy for many 
years worked ably to give dignity to his busi- 
ness. 

—New Yorkers may mention with complacen- 
cv the fact that Messrs. Tirrany & Co. sent to 
Vienna, ov the 9th of October, a dessert service 
of seventy-two pieces, made upon the order of 
Count Napesa for presentation to the Empress 
of Austria, the first instance of the kind in the 
history of American workers in silver. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS says that Horace 
GREELEY once told a lecture committee who 
paid him in Western bills that, if convenient, he 
would prefer to have a well-executed counterfeit 
on some good Eastern bank. 

— Booksellers, as a rule, have never been not- 
ed for success as first-class operatic artists, yet 
there is hope in that direction. Herr MULier, 
one of the fratermity in Berlin, who has had much 
praise as a concert singer, has been engaged for 
the Royal Opera at Berlin, and will soon make 
his first appearance as Florestan in Fidelio. 

—Mr. J. W. F. Hopss remembers the old town 
where his boyhood was passed, Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and has given it $10,000 for a 
school-house. Not many years ago he borrow- 
ed money to start a line of omnibuses im Bos- 
ton, driving one himself, and now he is worth a 
million in grand cash.”’ He wasn’t falsus in 
uno,’ and consequently was not “‘ falsus in om- 
nibus.”” 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, who died in 
Virginia on the 7th of October, at the age of 
eighty-four, was the grandson and literary exec- 
utor of THomas Jerrerson. He had been se- 
lected by the Centennial Executive Committee 
to read the Declaration of Independence on the 
Fourth of July next at the Centennial opening. 
Mr. Ranpoyrpn’s early years were passed at 
Monticello with his grandfather, who superin- 
tended his education. He used to talk very de- 
lightfully of JeErreRson’s private and public 
life. In 1829 he published the Life and Corre- 


spondence of Thomas Jefferson, in four volumes, 
and he served several terms in the House of 
Delegates between 1832 and 1838. He was a 
member of the Convention which in 1851-52 re 
vised the Constitution of the State, and was 
once afterward in the Legislature. His last ap- 
— in public position was at the National 

emocratic Convention at Baltimore which nom- 
inated GREELEY for President, when he was 
made temporary chairman, and by his venerable 
and dignified appearance commanded more than 
ordinary respect and attention. 

—JOHN Qur¥cy Apams and Ropert BarRn- 
WELL RHETT were cousins. The Ruerrs of 
South Carolina having become extinet,* their 
relations, the Smiras of Beaufort, took the 
name of Raet¢ in 1836. Their cousin, ABIGAIL 
North Carolina, married Joun ADAMS, 
and was the mother of Joun Quincy ApDams. 
The partisan acrimony of these two men was so 
intensely bitter that in 1855, when the South 
Carolina nullifying Convention was debating the 
policy of accepting the compromise bill just 
_— by Congress and favored by CaLHnoun, 

OBERT BARNWELL RuetrT said tlhrat “ before 
accepting that compromise he would be shatter- 
ed into bloody fragments on the battle-field!’’ 
And JoHn Quincy ADAmMs, in a letter to some 
old woman in Massachusetts named THAXTER, 
in 1544, asserted “that slavery should be abol- 
ished if it cost the lives of 500,000 men.”’ 

—The Earl of Dunraven arrived in this city a 
few days since en route for the far West, where 
he has lands and many cattle. He has left in 
the hands of CHatto & Wrnpvs, London, for 
immediate publication, an account of his previ- 
ous travels in the Upper Yellowstone and Gey- 
ser districts. It will be very copiously illus- 
trated by drawings made by Mr. VALENTINE 
BROMLEY, who accompanied the earl. 

—Colonel FORNEY comes to the resene of his 
countrymen so far as the nasal peculiarity is con- 
cerned. He writes from London in this wise: 
‘**Let me admit at the start that there is nothing 
more delightful than the conversation of an ed- 
ucated Englishman or Englishwoman: but the 
moment you pass from their circle you are as- 
sailed at every quarter by a mingling of dialects, 
and in many cases a most incomprehensible jar- 
gon. I often find it difficult to understand an 
English clergyman, and it is the common remark 
of Americans who visit the theatres that they 
lose a large portion of the play in consequence 
of the rapid and indistinct enunciation of act- 
ors in subordinate parts. The same observation 
may be made with justice of most of the speak- 
ers in the House of Commons. Take out Mr. 
DIsRAELI, Me. GLADSTONE, Mr. Briont, and a 
few more, and it is next to impossible to com- 
prehend what nearly all the others say.”’ 

—The last London World contains a “‘ person- 
of Mr. the famous correspondent 
of the London Times: “ The friend of princes 
and sovereigns and great men of all nations, Mr. 
RussELL has naturally told us something about 
the manners and dispositions of the potentates 
whom he has met and whose associate he has 
been. The intimate of Cryper, the honored 
guest of Linco._n, Sewarp, and Scort, openly 
received with hospitality by the' Emperor of 
Austria and his family during the Austrian war 
of 1866, attached to the staff of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia during the Franco-Prussian struggle 
of 1870-71, and one of the chosen companions 
of royalty in England, Mr. Ressexr has been ac- 
cused of infusing too strong an element of per- 
sonal compliment—now trenching on sycophan- 
cy, now approaching the confines of inferential 
self-inflation—into his narratives of the alarms 
of war, the achievements of peace, and the great 
spectacles of public pomp. In the past he has 
done this to no greater extent than was perhaps 
necessary in the interests of a public which de- 
vours with peculiar avidity the most minutely 
detailed narratives of those who are high in 
place and illustrious by birth or title. If he is 
proud of the exceptional honor he has received 
from monarchs, their counselors, their sons, and 
their daughters, it might be urged in explanation 
that Mr. Russe. is the only journalist of his 
time who has received any such attention,” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Strate elections were held in Ohio, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska on the 12th, resulting in Republican victories. 
The majority in Ohio is estimated at 5000, The major- 
ity in lowa was over 30,000, with large gains in the 
Legislature; twenty-five out of thirty of the new Sen- 
atore are Republicans, and at least seventy-five mem- 
bers of the House. Nebraska was carried by about 
10,000 majority, and the new Conatitution was adopted. 

Italy has decided to send a royal commissioner to 
the American Centennial at Philadelphia. The Pope 
will send two mosaics, representing the Madonna & 
Raphael and St. Agnes by Gentili. 


+ - — 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A Bertrw dispatch to the London Pall Mall Gazette 
says that, under the pressure of the great powers, Tur- 
key is diminishing her concentration of troops on the 
Servian frontier, and Servia is demobilizing her forces. 
[t is officially reported. from Constantinople that a 
force of 2000 insurgents has been defeated by the 
Turks ; 160 were killed ; the reat took refuge in Mon- 
tenegro. Seventeen villages hitherto strongly insur- 
gent, have submitted to the Turkish authority. 

The recent difficulty between England and China 
has been settled. Mr. Wade, the British minister, 
telegraphs from Pekin, October 1, stating that he has 
received satisfactory guarantees. 

A violent debate occurred, on the 14th, In the Ba- 
varian Chamber of Deputies on the address introduced 
on the 8th inst. by the ultramontane party calling for 
the dismissal of the ministry. Deputy Freitag (ultra- 
montane) reproached the government with displaying 
insufficient independence in its relations with the Im- 
perial government. He stated, aleo, that if the gov- 
ernment displayed less fear of being domineered, they 
would easily find allies in the Federal Council in op- 
oxition to Prussia, Finally, the address was passed 

y a vote of 79 to T6. 

The Spanish note sent in reply to the Vatican is con- 
ciliatory. The ministry explain that they were de- 
feated. They will make every effort to establish an 
understanding, but can not foretell what will be the 
Cortes solution of the question. The clause of the 
Constitution establishing religious liberty must be 
maintained. The note asks the Vatican to coneent to 
a settlement apon as broad a basis as is possible. 

Mr. Giladstene is said by the London World to have 
assured his family that he will never resume the Lib- 
eral leadership. 

Jean Baptiste Carpeaux, the French sculptor, died 
in Paris on the 13th. 

Reports from India state that 20,000 persons have 
been rendered homeless by the floods in the neighbors 
hol of Ahmedabad, in the province of Guzerat. 
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ESE: 
| “ They |the people| go so far as to say that Age 
| IN OUR GIFT AND to make capital this way is a good thing to 
do, and they wish all politicians to engage in 
( | S | it. Zhey are ready to forbear all curious in- | 
3 guiries into the motives or antecedents of men 
) who will undertake fo put an end to cheating Vor Rs 
and stealing. In fact, the voters of the country BURCLARS | 
TO ANYBODY WHO WILL 7 | are sticking notices up offering the highest of- THIEVES | 
BRING IN A FEW fices in their gift, and ‘no questions asked, to AND 
PLUNDERERS OF THE STATE, : . : any body who will bring in a few plunderers ‘ 
A present success simply owing to his having be- 
REFOR POLICE Sore any body else of his class understood the - 
exact nature of the situation.” —VHE NATION, | 
W D October 7, 1875. 
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New York. “ Must I look for Reform and Reformers HERE . > 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


For the third time the people of Ohio have 
elected the Hon. Rurnerrorp B. Hayes to the 
Governorship of that State. ‘Though still young, 
he has had a large and varied experience in pub- 
lic life, both military and civil. He served with 
distinction during the war, received rapid pro- 
motion for brilliant services, and on the conclu- 
sion of peace left the army with the rank of 
brigadier-general. But he was not long per- 
mitted to remain in retirement, for.soon after 
his return from the field he was elected to Con- 
gress from the Second District of Ohio by a large 
majority. Before his term of service expired, 
in 1867, General Hayes was elected Governor 
of the State, and was re-elected in 1869. His 
opponent was Senator ‘THURMAN, the most pop- 
ular Democratic leader in Ohio. ‘The canvass 
was hotly contested, and the Republican major- 
ity was something less than three thousand. On 
his retirement from the Governor's chair General 
Hayes was again elected to Congress. 

The Republican Convention, which met at 
Columbus on the 2d of June last to nominate a 
eandidate for Governor, felt that no man was so 
well fitted to lead the party to victory as Gen- 
eral Haves; and although he expressed a strong 
desire to remain in private life, and urged the 
nomination of Judge ‘Tarr, he received, on a 
preliminary ballot, 400 votes out of 547. The 
ensuing campaign was one of intense excitement, 
owing to the financial, religious, and educational 
questions involved in the contest. ‘The Repub- 
licans went into the contest with earnest zeal, 
and made a gallant and successful fight against 
the ‘‘rag-money” doctrines promulgated by the 
leaders of the Democratic party. 

General Haves is a native of Ohio. He re- 
ceived an excellent education, and on being ad- 
mitted to the bar commenced the practice of his 
profession in Cincinnati. His brilliant abilities 
soon secured him a large and lucrative practice, 
which he unhesitatingly abandoned on the break- 
ing out of the rebellion to take part in the war 
for the preservation of the Union. 


JOHN K. HACKETT. 


Turs gentleman, who has received the Repub- 
lican and anti-’T'ammany nomination for re-elec- 
tion to the position he now occupies, that of 
Recorder of the city and county of New York, 
was born at Utica, in this State, on the 13th of 
February, 1821. He received a part of his edu- 
cation at Columbia College, and subsequently 
entered the New York University, where he 
graduated with honor in 1837. He then re- 
turned to Utica, and read law with Josnvua N, 
SPENCER, at that time one of the foremost law- 
yers in the State. In 1840 Mr. Hackett re- 
turned to New York city, and resumed the study 
of law with Wittiaw M. Evarts and Prescorr 
Hiane. He was admitted to the bar in Albany, 
in January, 1842, and immediately commenced 
an successful Jaw practice. In 1845, on motion 
of Danret Wepsrer, he was adinitted to the 
bar of the United States Supreme Court, and 
practiced there extensively for five years. 

From 1850 to 1857 Mr. Hackett resided in 
California, a part of the time filling the position 
of Corporation Counsel of San Francisco. He 
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RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, GOVERNOR ELECT OF OHTO. 


returned to New York in the spring of 1857. 
In 1863 he was appointed Assistant Corporation 
Counsel under Jonn E, Deve iy’s administra- 
tion. While occupying this position he gained 
prominence as an able lawyer in the various suits 
against the city contested by him. 

In recognition of his services and ability, he 
received from the Board of Supervisors, in Mareh, 
1866, the position of Recorder, to fill the vacan- 
cy oecasioned by the election of the Hon. Joun 


Horrman to the Mayoralty of New York., 


In the sueceeding November Recorder Hackertr 
received the Tammany nomination for Recorder 
for a term of three years, to take effect from the 
Jist of December following, and was elected by 
a large majority. In the fall of 1869 he again 


JOHN K. HACKETT.—[Feom ny 


received the Tammany nomination for Recorder 
for a period of six years, the term having been 
extended at the previous session of the Legisla- 
ture. On this occasion, again, the Recorder was 
elected by a large majority, and on the Ist of 
January next he will, therefore, have completed 
his tenth year of judicial life. 


BENJAMIN K. PHELPS. 


Mr. Bessamin K. Puecrs, who has received 
the Republican and anti-Tammany nomination 
for District Attorney of the city and county of 
New York, is a native of, Massachusetts. He 
was born at Haverhill, September 16, 1832. Mr. 


Puetps studied at Yale, and graduated from 
that college in 1853. He first studied law in 
New Hampshire, and afterward in Westchester 
County, in this State. In 1855 he was admitted 
to the bar at Poughkeepsie, and the following 
year opened an office in this city, where he has 
since been engaged in the active pursuit of his 
profession, 

In 1866 Mr. Puetrs entered the office of the 
United States Attorney for the Southern District 
of New York as an assistant, and remained there, 
under District Attorneys CourTNEY and PIERRE- 
PONT, until 1870, when he returned to private 
practice. While United States Assistant District 
Attorney, Mr. PHELps represented the govern- 
ment in many important litigations, and in 1869" 
was sent down to North Carolina to take charge 
of the proceedings commenced there against the 
steamer //ornet and her officers, who were charged 
with a violation of the neutrality laws, Mr. 
Puetrs was elected District Attorney of the 
city and county of New York in tite fall of 1872 
by a large majority, over Cuartes 
(now judge of the Supreme Court), who was the 
‘Tammany candidate, and C. Wuairt- 
NEY (now Corporation Counsel), who was the 
Apollo Hall candidate. During his term of of- 
fice Mr. Puevrs has proved himself a lawyer of 
unquestioned ability and sound judgment. Dur- 
ing the two vears and nine months in which he 
has held the office of District Attorney, the num- 
ber of convictions amounts to very nearly as many 
as those obtained in six years by his ‘Tammany 
predecessors, 


FREE SCHOOLS AND HONEST 
MONEY. 
{See Illustration on First Page.} 


Tue President's thoughtful and pointed words 
have touched the reactionary party in a vital 
point. Ultramontanes, Confederates, and their 


_sympathizers are roused to an intense rage be- 


cause they have been told that knowledge should 
be made free to all, with no sectarian restrictions, 
that free speech and a free press are the founda- 
tions of liberty, and that the interference of for- 
eign rulers in our politics may prove the most 
pressing danger against which we have yet to 
guard. Bacon tells us that many men live in a 
visionary world from which they are unwilling to 
be aroused, that they hate the voice of truth be- 
cause it brings them back to the reality. The 
rage of the opposition press springs from such 
a cause. They have long forgotten the inter- 
ests of the people in European impulses and for- 
eign fancies. In 1860 Seymour and KEerRNAn, 
Henpricks and ALLEN, were vainly laboring 
to defend aristocracy and the slave-holders, and 
to subject the nation to the rule of a terrible 
oligarchy ; in 1864 they struggled with extray- 
agant zeal to preserve slavery and withdraw 
Grant from Richmond; 1868 found them la- 
boring to repudiate the national debt; and in 
1872 their chief aim seems to have been to 
shield the Ku-Klux from punishment, and en- 
courage disorder at the South. In 1875 they 
are joined in a furious personal assault upon 
the President; they labor to defame the man 
who has saved them from themselves, and who 
has re-established, with the aid of the people, 
the government of the people. It is instructive 
to compare the conduct of the President and 
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that of his calumniators. In 1861 he checked , 


the rebellion in Kentucky and Missouri; in 
1862 he broke into the revolted district and cap- 
tured Fort Donelson; in 1863 he took Vicks- 
burg, and climbed Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
sionary Ridge ; in 1864 he besieged Richmond ; 

and in 1865, while all the Democratic leaders 
were clamoring for peace with the oligarchy of 
slavery, and submission to a fearful tyranny, 

while France and England joined to discourage 
and discountenance the reconstruction of the 
Union, General Grant and his faithfal soldiers 
suppressed forever the rebellion at the South. 
HiENDRICKS, EN, Seymour, and TiLpen 
sank into contempt with the fall of Richmond, 
and their European allies resigned their hope 
of founding empires and aristocracies upon the 
American continent. 

England, Napo.ron, and the Pope had shown 
so clearly their desire to interfere in our civil 
contest in aid of the slave-holders during all the 
rebellion that President Grant, in his recent 
speech, might well warn the American people, 
with WasHinoTon and LAFAYETTE, against the 
danger of foreign intrigues and the necessity of 
perpetual vigilance; yet it is this part of his speech 
that seems to have aroused the bitterest anger 
of his assailants, and he has evidently touched a 
sensitive chord with the painful accuracy of truth. 
The priestly section of the Democratic party, its 
ruling element in New York, cries out in no sim- 
ulated rage against the well-aimed thrust. But 
to return to our parallel. In 1868, when Sey- 
mouR was the candidate of the New York Ring, 
and all the elements of disorder were gathered in 
the Democratic ranks, General GraNnT was made 
President, and, with the aid of wise advisers, 
gave peace to the nation, restored its credit from 
impending bankruptcy, reduced the taxes, yet 
continued to pay off the debt, enforced national 
honesty, repelled the Democratic project of re- 
pudiation, introduced economy in all the depart- 
ments, repaired the ravages of warfare, and wel- 
comed back the Southern States to their common 
heritage of freedom. While all the Demucratic 
Jeaders had clamored for a national bankruptcy, 
while the embers of rebellion, stirred by their 
sympathy, still glowed in many disturbed dis- 
tricts, within four years the country had once 


amore become united and free, prosperous and pro- 


gressive,and in 1872 General GRANT, with real re- 
luctance, once more was chosen by an extraordina- 
ry majority to complete the labor he had so well 
begun. In the midst of a commercial revulsion 
which has swept over Europe and America, and 
the ceaseless assaults of the men whom he had 
conquered in 1865, and whom he has held in 
subjection ever since, General Grant and his Re- 
publican cabinet have pursued the plain path of 
honesty and real reform ; have still reduced the 
national taxes, paid off a part of the debt; have 
stamped out revolution amidst the furious op- 
position of ultramontanes and Confederates, of 
Keviy, Kernan, and Tammany Hall; 
have spread knowledge, encouraged industry, 
promise a return to a gold and silver currency, 
and a new era of prosperity for the nation such 
as it has never known before. For with the re- 
turn of specie payments the wealth of the world 
must flow steadily to our shores. A depreciated 
currency has made us the prey of foreign usu- 
rers. Our gold and silver are driven away to 
swell the hoards of France and England; our 
productions are sold below their value to pay the 
commissions of foreign bankers and brokers. It 
is this inferiority in our circulating money that 
keeps us poor, and drains away slowly the re- 
sources of a country possessed of natural advan- 
tages almost boundless. A country that can 
not pay its debts in good money must necessari- 
ly buy dear and sell cheap. 

For fifteen years General Grant has labored 
faithfully in the service of his country and of 
mankind, and his words will have no common 
weight with his countrymen. For fifteen years 
he has been pursued incessantly by the idle clam- 
or of the men who would now assume the part 
of reformers, and who would prevent by a polit- 
ical intrigue the successful completion of the 
Republican scheme of national reconstruction. 
Disunionists in 1860, defenders of slavery in 
1864, repudiators in 1868, revolutionists in 1872, 
papal agents in 1875, the Defhocratic leaders 
may well hear with dismay the voice of reason 
and common-sense. ‘They can no longer hide 
their discomfiture from the people they have be- 
trayed so often, nor will the nation accept their 
promises of recantation and reform. The allies 
they trusted have wholly failed them. They 
built their hopes.on slavery, and it fell; they 
helped Davis, and Richmond was taken ; they 
offered to defraud the national creditors, and the 


nation overthrew them; they joined the Ku-_ 


Klux and condoned murder in Louisiana, and 
have not yet. received their proper reward. 
Their last ally is the papacy. Of its sympathy 
they are always certain, and TILDEN and O'Con- 
or, Henpricks and ALLEN, must now place 
their chief reliance upon the support of a vast 
throng of ultramontane voters and the favor of 
a Roman priest. All who hate free education 
and free speech, all who doubt the value of 
American principles, and prefer European insti- 
tutions and manners, all who cling to the gross 
superstitions of the Middle Ages, are now rank- 
ed on the side of the Democracy, and follow the 
banner of Tr-pEn and O'Conor. It is with this 
faction that the people must in future contend, and 
it is this powerful papal party, fastening its con- 
trol upon our chief cities, and ruling the Democ- 
racy by the aid of Tammany Hall, that must for 
many years form the real danger of freedom in 
the New World. New York is the centre from 
which the papal influence radiates, and the zeal 
of its priestly rulers is constantly stimulated by 
the unseen influence of Rome. Here lies a 
greater peril to freedom than slavery, repudia- 
tion, and a disordered South. A Jesuitical fac- 
tion is always subtle, active, resolute, unsparing, 


accustomed to subterfuge, and fert 
and the project of converting TiLDENg 
Kevty, Croker, and the motley chiefs of Tam- 
many Hall into a band of spotless reformers 
naturally recalls the swift transformation of Jes- 
uits into Protestant clergymen, and the various 
devices attributed to that most acute association. 
There is, however, a bold frankness about this pa- 
pal party, and they resolutely affirm that they will 
not rest until the State is subject to the C hurch. 

The condition of the city of New York under 
the control of a Roman Catholic Democracy is 
the most alarming trait of our political future. 
Unlike Paris, which reflects the common im- 
pulses of Frenchmen, or London, which is alto- 
gether English, our commercial centre has been 
drawn away by its papal and ‘Tammany masters 
into a direct opposition to the natural feelings of 
Americans. Here the Irish Catholics have seized 
upon the government, and, although in a minori- 
ty, have established a real tyranny over their fel- 
low-citizens. Any one who looks over the list of 
the members of ‘Tammany Hall, or who reviews 
its later history, will see at once that it is an Irish 
Catholic club, and that the aim of all its policy 
has been to sever New York from its sister cities, 
and convert it into a centre of foreign influence 
and European politics. Ketity and Croker, 
Wottman and and Lysacut and their 
associates, are the real masters of New York. 
They employ a few Americans of doubtful char- 
acter, and sometimes excessive and ill-gotten 
wealth, to form the nominal officials of the asso- 
ciation; but every Democratic editor sees that 
Keiiy and Morrissey hold in their hands the 
control of the party, and implores them to be 
reconciled, for the sake of ‘T1tpeN, with touch- 
ing zeal. Shameful as is the spectacle, every 
one knows that the Democracy of New York 
obeys two Catholic Irishmen, and that if the 
Protestant and unsectarian majority of the city 
are suffered to retain any rights of property or 
person, it is because a salutary fear of impending 
justice holds even their persecutors inawe. ‘The 
effects of the rule of careless, worthless, and un- 
principled Irishmen are visible in all our city de- 
partments, and recent revelations have shown a 
series of horrors in our prisons, almshouses, and 
insane asylums that might naturally be looked for 
under such incompetent and vicious rulers. So 
terrible are these disclosures, so gross their wick- 
edness, that one must conclude that our Irish 
officials resemble wild beasts rather than men. 
They have stolen our money, too, not by hun- 
dreds of thousands, but scores of millions, and 
indeed nothing can seem more monstrous than 
that this Irish rule should be permitted to exist 
for a moment longer in the chief city of the re- 
public. New Jersey and Ohio have thrown off 
their papal Democracy, and proclaimed their un- 
failing devotion to free schools, free speech, hon- 
est money, and perpetual peace. The Western 
Reserve, in unmistakable tones, has spoken the 
will of the nation. Can the people of the city 
of New York still remain the slaves of a Roman 
Catholic club? Shall two or three uncultivated 
Catholic Irishmen, gathered in a room at Tam- 
many Hall, plunder our citizens and menace the 
peace of the nation at will? At the opening 
of the centennial year of the republic let New 
York, with all its varied population, stand out 
an American city: American not in race or line- 
age or nationality, but in the principles of free- 
dom; American in its defense of knowledge; 
American in its resolute condemnation of secta- 
rian tyranny and of a papal rule. 

EuGENE LAWRENCE. 


SE A- BANK FARM. 


By HENRY JACKSON, 


Avtuor or “Gitnert Rveer,” “ Fatrparry,” 
“A Fiust Frienpsuir,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END OF THE OLD LIFE; THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NEW. 


So once more “‘ they had got us in the papers,” 
as Aunt Craik expressed it. ‘The attempted burg- 
lary at Sea-Bank Farm made a sensation through- 
out the neighborhood, and Dorothy Gedge found 
herself, to her surprise, in danger of becoming a 
newspaper heroine. But this time we could bet- 
ter bear our notoriety ; for along with the inves- 
tigations that followed came disclosures that put 
my brother right before the world, and removed 
the odious suspicions he had so long labored 
under. 

One of the burglars was discovered next day 
by the police in a neighboring cattle-shed, whith- 
er he had crawled in his flight, for he had been 
wounded in the knee. It was Black Ben, who, 
indignant at his comrade’s cowardice in leaving 
him to his fate, not only informed the police of 
his hiding-place, but voluntarily gave evidence 
to the magistrates as to another crime of which 
Saul Thurston had been the perpetrator. Yes, 
it was he who had waylaid my father that mem- 
orable fair-day from.which so many sorrows 
dated. Knowing that Mr. Gedge carried a large 
sum of money upon his person, Thurston had 
attacked him on his return home from Clam- 
beach, and had shared the booty with Black 
Ben, who was his accomplice in the crime. 
They were both transported for life, after a trial 
whieh excited much attention throughout the 
county. 

But these events seem of less interest to me, 
at this distance of time, than others which fol- 
lowed my brother's return home. My father's 


condition had been such of late that it needed | 
but little to put out the feeble flame of life still | 


left to him. At first we were not sure whether 
he knew who it was who had approached his 
bedside, and, bending over him, asked whether 
**all was not right between them now.” ‘The 
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sick man only stared vacantly at his son, and 
muttered some inconsequent reply. But he was 
evidently struggling to arouse his slumbering 
recollections ; for after a long pause he said, in 
a low voice, looking fixedly at his son: 

** Thou'st kept out o’ sight a long time, Brail. 
I never thought to see thee again. Joan't-ee 
speak on it; I knows. ‘Thou’st been a-hidin’ fra 
thy father as struck thee in Clambeach streets.” 

That was all he said. But he continued to 
look at his son with a wondering, troubled look. 
If he could have known that this son whom his 
severity had driven from his home and country 
had returned to pay his debts and to save us 
from ruin! But my father’s enfeebled mind 
was only capable of grasping the actual present, 
or waking up at times to a vague memory of 
the past. Some such revival took place the 
night before he died. He had been sleeping 
several hours, when, awaking with a calm de- 
pression, and looking round at Brail, who sat by 
the bedside, he said, distinctly : 

**Put the light nearer, Dorothy. I want to 
see the lad’s face.”’ 

I moved the candle, and my father went on: 

** Brail, give me thy hand. I'm sorry I gave 
thee a clout, my lad, t'other day at sheep-fair. 
Thou doan't bear me malice still, I hope ?’ 

Brail put his hand into his father’s. 

** That's roight. Thou'lt be measter here afore 
many hours, and moan't be too hard on thy old 
father now.” 

After a short silence, during which I saw my 
brother's face twitch with emotion, my father 
went on: 

** Mind, Brail, I’ve a good oak coffin, and that 
Luttrell is one o' the bearers, and has a new black 
suit. I allus promised him that if he lived lon- 
gest." Then, after a pause, he said, slowly, ‘‘ If 
I'd my time to come over again, I'd do different 
by thee, I reckon, and not deny thee learnin’ as 
I did. JI airn’t done my duty by my children, 
nor kept the farm as I ought, I knoa that.” 

**Qh, Joshua, don’t talk i’ that how,” whim- 
pered Aunt Craik, who stood crying at the foot 
of the bed. ‘*’Thou’st done thy best, and none of 
us can dono more. The land's very rough, some 
of it, and you may put good stuff from the crew- 
yard into it by the cart-load, and it won't yield 
as it should. It’s a cold clay sil, and money 
goes into it that never comes out.’ 

**I've had my turn, anyhow, Sarah; it's his 
turn now. Doan't ye fret any one of ye for me. 
There's a time for all on us;” and with a sort 
of heathen stoicism my poor father turned away 
his head to die, saying he would like to have 
another little sleep. Irom that sleep he never 
awoke. 


I have here reached a point in my narrative 
where the old life I have been attempting to de- 
scribe seems to end, and from which a new life 
dates. [But there was one special evening which 
always seems to me to divide these two epochs. 

We sat by the fireside, my brother and I, 
talking of our future plans, when Aunt Craik 
entered with her knitting, and we ceased. 

‘** I’m sorry to be a ‘straint on you,” said she, 
sitting straight up and knitting fast; ** but I can 
go back to the kitchen if my company isn't want- 
ed.” 

This was a tone Aunt Craik had often indulged 
in since Brail had returned and paid our debts 
and set us straight. She felt that power had 
passed from her hands. 

‘* We were talking of the future, aunt,” said 
I. ‘** Won't you take your own arm-chair ?” 

** Ah, it’s all very well for the young uns, the 
future; but it’s the past I thinks most of,” re- 
plied Aunt Craik, with a sigh. ‘‘I'd like to 
hear ye tell me, Brail, once again how ever that 
handkerchief o’ yours came to be picked up in 
the ditch near where your poor father was found 
six year ago next fair. My memory isn’t what 
it used to be, and I forgets things sadly. Though 
I looked in the almanac this mornin’, I can't re- 
member the day of the month, and I used to 
know the moons and the quarters as well as any 
body.” 

Once more my brother related the whole cir- 
cumstances of his flight and return; how he had 
used his handkerchief to stanch the wound he 
had received at the fair, and had flung it away 
in the ditch, little thinking it would ever be used 
as evidence against him; how he had cut the 
ash stick in the holt to serve as a walking-statf 
on the long journey before him; and how he 
had been several miles away from the scene of 
the robbery at the time when it was committed. 
But when he came to speak of the horror with 
which he read in a newspaper that he was sus- 
pected of the crime; and how he concluded by 
my silence that we believed him to be guilty, 
his voice grew so sad that the tears started to 
my eyes as I listened. 

‘‘If it hadnt have been for Captain Fleet- 
wood, ’ he went on, after a time, ‘‘I think I should 
have grown hard as a flint. I made up my mind 
never to come back, since my family wished to 
east me off. It’s strange what bad thoughts 
come into a man’s head when he’s alone and 
he’s got wrongs to brood over. But I came 
back home because Fleetwood wished me, though 
I told him I never wanted to see the place again ; 
but somehow as I got nearer to England I felt 
to long to see you all again. He had often talk- 
ed to me about you, and in a way that would 
make Dorothy blush, perhaps, if she knew what 
he said about her; so I won't repeat it.” My 
brother glanced at me as he spoke. I bent my 
head over my work, while he went on: ‘It was 
a lucky thing I pushed on as I did that night, 
for I came in the very nick of time. When I 
got off the coach at Clambeach, I didn't want to 
show myself in the inn, so I walked on, though 
it was so late I feared you would all be gone to 
bed ; but seeing a light at one o’ the windows, I 
came into the garden, and gently called out to 
Dorothy, thinking she might perhaps be reading, 


as she used todo. ‘It’s more likely to frighten 
her,’ thought I the next moment; and I slipped 
back under the trees, and made my way round 
to the hay-loft, which I got into by the ladder. 
It was lucky I couldn't sleep for the cold, and 
so getting up to walk about till daylight, caught 
those villains at the dairy window, and paid off 
an old score, as well as saved the money, You 
see, aunty.” 

‘* For which the Lord be thanked, and Mr. 
Fleetwood likewise,” said my aunt, solemnly. 
**If ever he comes again, Dorry, mind I give 
him one of our best hams and my receipt for 
lumbago, which may be of use to him on his 
voyages, God bless him!” 

**Do you think, Dorry, he ever will come 
again ?” asked my brother, looking at me with 
a sly air. 

**I can’t say, Brail. You should know bet- 
ter than I.” I felt the color mounting to my 
cheeks, for I had- wondered, and sometimes even _ 
felt a little hurt, that we had seen no more of 
Mr. Fleetwood, who was in England, I knew. 
So I changed the subject, and whispered to Brail, 
** Hadn't you better name to aunt what we were 
talking about to-night ?”’ 

Whereupon, with a bright and hopeful man- 
ner, my brother disclosed the plans we had often 
discussed together of late. 

He had not finished his explanation when 
Aunt Craik laid down her knitting and said, 
with a quavering voice, ‘* I knew what was a-com- 
in’. I did indeed, for I see it in your faces. 
Say no more, Brail, or you'll bring on spasms i’ 
my side.” With a gulp in her throat, she went 
on: **So we are to give up the farm, and go 
across the seas, are we? And I'm to be dragged 
over to Australy to earn the bit o’ bread as will 
keep me for the rest few o' my days? No, no, I 
can't do it; so don’t ask it of me. I'm fright- 
ened enough at bulls and shandy cows, as you 
know, Dorothy, but what should | be at savages, 
dressed in nothing but paint and bead neck- 
laces, from all accounts? I couldn’t bring my 
mind to face ‘em, Brail; so if you and Dorothy 
has set your minds on goin’ to live yonder, you 
must leave me behind. I dare say it will be all 
for the best, for vou're young and I'm old, and I 
should only be a ‘cumbrance to you. The parish 
won't refuse to give me help, I should think, see- 
in’ as brother Joshua has paid poor-rates all these 
years; and I dare say they Il—they'll"—here Aunt 
Craik’s sobs impeded her utterance—*‘ they'll put 
me into Clifford's Almshouses at Clambeach, and 
not let me go into the Union, for I'm the widow 
of a respectable man (though he drank, I won't 
deny), and I come of a decent family, as every 
body who knows the Gedges would say, let folks 
think what they like on ‘em now.’ 

Aunt Craik only ceased from sheer inability 
to proceed. But Brail now told her how, fore- 
seeing her probable objections to quit the coun- 
try, we had formed a plan by which she could 
spend the rest of her days in comfort in the neigh- 
borhood where she had hitherto lived, if her res- 
olution to remain behind was unchangeable. 
With a look of wonder Aunt Craik listened, to 
the arrangement her nephew proposed to make 
for her. 

**() Lord! © Lord! It's come to that, then, 
has it ?” she interrupted, wringing her hands and 
groaning. ‘‘ I'm to be a dodger, and live wi’ Mrs. 
Dicki'son, am 1? Id rather go to Clifford's 
Houses; I couldn't bear it, indeed I couldn't. 
Susan Dicki'son’s a clean woman, but sharp- 
tempered and worriting, and so am I; and we 
should comé to words the first wash-day, for I've 
always been used to speak my mind when I see 
things go wrong, and Susan don’t manage the 
lasses to my notions. No; I'll go to the alms- 
houses, please, and p’r’ps they'll let me wear my 
own caps, and not guy me out like a—like a— 
pauper.” 

But the picture was more than Aunt Craik 
could endure, and trembling with agitation, she 
got up and left the room. She was back again 
before we had recovered our composure. 

‘* It’s all there, every penny of it,” she cried, 
laying on the table with a shaking hand a little 
wash-leather bag that clinked with coin. ‘‘ It’s 
mostly fourpenny-bits and sixpences, and I’ve 
been twenty years scrapin’ it together out o' the 
old milk-cheeses and a few bladders o' Jard; but 
it can’t go to the use now as I intended.” 

‘*What did you intend it for, aunt?” asked 
Brail, who looked distressed at Aunt Craik’s 
tearful face. 

For—for my head-stone,’’ sobbed the old 
lady, bitterly. ** I always thought I'd be buried 
by poor Craik’s side, and have head and foot 
stone proper; but if I'm to go yonder, where 
decent buryin’ is of no account, and there’s no- 
body who'll care to read the verses; and if—if 
it’s your wish, Dorothy, and—oh, Brail, it won't 
come out and I can't keep it in; but I'd rather 
go wi’ ye to foreign parts than be left behind, for 
I feel as though you was my own children now 
it’s come to parting.’ 

And Aunt Craik sat down, and I believe we 
all three cried together. 

** Yes, I'll go to Botany Bay, please, my dears,” 
she continued, as I took her trembling hand in 
mine and kissed it. ‘* For your uncle Craik was 
allus easy-tempered and forgiving; and it will be 
all the same at the Day o’ Resurrection, I trust, 
whether we lays in our graves side _by side, or 
whether there’s the ocean ‘twixt us. 

And from that moment Aunt Craik dried her 
eyes, and began not only to look with resignation 
upon, but even to give assistance toward, our 
plan of emigration. 

While we were still under the influence of 
these emotions there came a loud knock at the 
front-door of the house. 

** Good-lor-o’-me, who can it be at this time o’ 
night?” said Aunt Craik, looking quite alarmed. 
“‘ Speak to them through the window, Brail.” 

‘*Tut, tut, aunt,” laughed my brother. 
**Thieves don’t come and knock at the front- 
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door for admittance. Run and see who it is, 
Dorothy. Call me if you want any body.” 

I felt rather surprised at Brail sending me in- 
stead of going himself, and still more so at a sig- 
nificant look he cast at Aunt Craik as I quitted 
the room. But I made no remark. I unbolted 
the door, drew back the chain, and beheld a dark 
figure between me and the starlight. 

‘‘T was hoping it might be you. Don’t be 
alarmed. You haven't forgotten me, I trust?” 

It was Mr. Fleetwood. I knew his voice in- 
stantly, and held out my hand readily to his grasp. 
He shook it warmly, but did not release it again 
as I expected. 

‘* Stay, don't callthem. I have something to 
say to you alone. There is a light in the kitch- 
en; may I step in and have a word with you?” 

I felt rather disconcerted at his strange and 
anxious manner, but we stepped into the kitch- 
en, and Mr. Fleetwood at once went on: 

** Miss Gedge, I've come on an errand that 
makes me nervous. I've walked up to your door 
three times to-night before I dared to knock, and 
now I've got in I’ve hardly courage to say what 
I want to say. The fact is, when a man has got 
a favor to ask, he doesn’t know well how to be- 

‘pin, especially if he’s a man of few words.” 

Here Mr. Fleetwood stopped, and an awkward 
pause ensued. 

‘** I’m sure if there’s any favor we can do you, 
we shall only be too glad to—to oblige so kind a 
friend,” I began. ‘‘I can never feel grateful 
enough for all—” 

** Stop, or you'll be saying more than you may 
wish. ‘There is something you can do—some- 
thing that will repay me a thousand times over, 
and make me the happiest man alive. You'll 
think gge very abrupt, I'm afraid; but I want to 
know It you'll marry me? I'll make you a good 
and faithful husband, by God's help, if you'll 
have me, Dorothy. There, I've done it now, 
and a pretty mess I've made of it!” 

For I had sat down and covered my face with 
my hands, and I'm afraid I was beginning to 
sob. It had come upon me so suddenly. 

**T oughtn't to have blurted it out like that,” 
said Mr. Fleetwoed, in an uneasy voice. ‘I 
hope you're not offended with me? I seem to 
know you, Dorothy, so well, that I thought you 
perhaps might know me a little too, and—and 
understand what I'm feeling just now. But if 
I'm mistaken, and you can't say the word I want 
to hear, I'll go away and never trouble you more.” 

I was still silent. But it was from emotion, 
not anger or indifference. 

‘*If you wish me to go, sit as you sit now, 
with your face turned from me; but if you only 
find it hard to say the word I want to hear, just 
lift up the bit of sea-weed there on the table by 
your side, and I'll know what you mean, Doro- 
thy.” 

The words were uttered in a voice full of feel- 
ing. I looked up into the manly, modest face 
bending over me, and—really I can’t say wheth- 
er I lifted up the sea-weed or not, 

on board the May Queen. 

We sail to-night for Australia, my aunt, my 
brother, and I. There is a fourth person who, 
I believe, considers himself of our party; but I 
tell him I hardly regard him as such, for a cap- 
tain is evidently public property, and scarcely be- 
longs to his own wife on board ship. He has 
just put his head into our cabin—a scene of such 
disorder that Aunt Craik is almost at her wits’ 
end, and there is a provokingly cheerful smile 
on his face. 

** Things will be all right, Aunt Craik, when 
we get out to sea,” says the skipper, encour- 
agingly. 

‘*“Providin’ we don’t sink to the bottom,” says 
Aunt Craik, who has small faith in any sea-go- 
ing craft. 

‘** Things will be all right when you leave the 
sea,” whispers the skipper’s wife. ‘‘ Only two 
more voyages—that’s the strict letter of the 
agreement, remember.” 

** And then we're to try our luck at farming, 
eh ?” laughs my husband. 

**And no needless risks are to be incurred 
meanwhile—no courting danger. Remember, 
that’s in the agreement also,” I murmur, as I 
look into his brave face, and realize the dark 
nights and the wide ocean before us. 

** Well, my dear,” says my husband, a little 
gravely, ‘‘a captain is a captain, you see, and he 
must act accordingly. You wouldn't have me 
to shirk my duty, eh? You would be the first to 
despise me, Dorothy, if I did. But if you mean 
that I am to set a proper value on my life, that’s 
all right, because there’s somebody else has an 
interest in that life nowadays, and I wouldn't 
cause that little somebody a sigh nor a tear for 
any thing in the world, would I?” 

How could a wife reply to such a speech, ex- 
cept by closing her husband's mouth with a kiss? 

THE END. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Mount Wasnutnoton has been abandoned to the offi- 
cers of the United States Signal Service. The October 
days have been so cold and “‘ melancholy” in that sec- 
tion that all lagging tourists fled to milder quarters, 


The Montenegrin costume is spoken of by travelers 
in that country as being both handsome and graceful. 
A visitor describes the dress of the Prince as being 
dark blue cloth pantaloons, cut in the Syrian style, very 
full, and gathered in at the knee, with scarlet garters ; 
# scarlet waistcoat embroidered and buttoned with 
gold, but half concealed by a closely fitting tanic of 
white cloth, also richly embroidered in gold ; a Damas- 
cus silk scarf around the loins, and at his waist a huge 
crimson leather band, in which arms are carried, al- 
though the Prince is the only man who carries none at 
home. In the full court dress the tunic is of green. 
Courtiers wear rows of large silver buttons sewed #o 
thickly on the fronts of the tunics as to conceal the 
cloth, and give the appearance of armor. The Prince 


wears high leather boots, but in general the Montene- 
grins wear embroidered leggings. The dress of the 
peasants is similar in fashion, but of more common 
materials; and all add for cold weather a thick cloak 
made of undyed wool. 


It is said that the Russian winters are 
colder every year, and the summers hotter, drier, and 
less frditful. This is believed to be owing to the de- 
struction of the woodlands which formerly abounded 
in the southern districta 


About two hundred students have been registered 
for the coming session of the New York Medical Col- 
lege. Certain changes have this year been made in 
the curriculum. Instead of the two years’ course, as 
heretofore, the student muat enter the graded course, 
and pursue it for three years, tosecureadiploma. The 
first year is devoted to anatomy, physiology, chemis- 
try, and the institutes of medicine, including dissec- 
tions. In the second year the students attend the lect- 
ures given to the Senior Clasa, and at the end of that 
year they are examined upon all the studies of the Jun- 
ior course. In the third year the lectures of the pre- 
vious year are repeated, and the students review their 
other work. At the end they are examined by the 
Board of Censors, composed of five prominent home- 
opathic physicians of this city, upon all the branches 
of medical science. If they pass this examination, 
the students are entitled to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 


The wife of Edgar A. Poe died at Fordham, in the 
house in which the poet wrote “‘ The Raven,” and her 
remains were placed in the old family vault of the Val- 
entines in the Reformed church at Fordham. It has 
been suggested that it would be appropriate to have 
her remains placed by the side of her husband and 

Galveston Harbor is said to have been benefited by 
the storm, as there is water enough on the bar to en- 
able Liverpool steamers to go direct to the wharves. 


The National Rifle Association opened at Creedmoor 
in June, 1873, with a series of individual and team 
matches. The previoud rifle practice of the Twenty- 
second Regiment of the National Guard enabled them 
to surpase all competitora. During the following sum- 
mer the National Guard generally began to take an 
interest in rifle-shooting, and in the fall about fifteen 
regiments were represented by teams of twelve men 
each, and the October contest showed an increasing 
disposition on the part of the members to improve. 
Systematic practice being found essential, at the fall 
meeting in 1874 about twenty regiments of the Nation- 
al Guard and three of the United States Army were 
represented. Many improvements and changes have 
been made during 1875, and the shooting of the Assao- 
ciation at the third annual contest far surpassed the 
best of any previous year. 


It is now a law in Egypt that every soldier that en- 
ters the army must learn to read and write in Arabic. 
The officers are required to learn some foreign lan- 
guage, either English or French. If the soldiers do 
not know how to read and write when they enter the 
e rvice, they are taught by their officera, 


It is csi@ of the Queen of Holland that she can ad- 
dress ber guests with fluency in every European lan- 
guage. A correspondent of the London Echo, who 
was present at a reception given not long ago by the 
Queen to the members of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Laws of Nations, assem- 
bled at the Hague, says: “I had the good fortune to 
be near her Majesty at the time, and satisfied myself 
that she was able to speak with equal fluency to the 
German, French, English, Danish, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, and Swedish delegates. To each of the guests 
the Queen said some few words, or entered into con- 
versation with those whose reputation has placed them 
on a higher level of intellectual life.” 


Statistics show that there are more Jews in London 
than in the whole of Palestine. 


Italian children have lost a true friend by the recent 
death of Mrs. Emily Gould. In 1870 she removed to 
Rome, where she carried out on a large scale the work 
to which she dedicated her life—establishing schools 
for poor Italian children. She soon had two schools 
in operation, attended by about 150 pupils. About 
forty of the most destitute were lodged in the school 
building, and fed and clothed at her expense. The 
youngest were taught on the Kindergarten system, 
the older ones instructed in branches suited to their 
ages, the English language being one of them. The 
expenses of these schools were great; in 1873, for ex- 
ample, the total cost was $10,200. To defray these ex- 
penses Mra. Gould contributed the whole of her private 
income, and, at the same time, gave all Americans and 
other foreigners who came to Rome an opportunity, 
if they desired, of contributing to the good work. 


Is there no one ingenious enough to make his for- 
tune by inventing an absolutely indelible ink for the 
use of the Post-office Department? It is estimated, 
says an exchange, that the government loses over a 
million dollars a year by the second using of 
stamps that have once been defaced by the Post-office 
officials and then been restored to their original ap- 
pearance. Over four thousand specimens of ink have 
been offered and tested to see if the marks made with 
them on stamps could be erased. None have stood 
the testa used. Some contrivance for perfectly pro- 
tecting the Post-office Department against losses from 
this cause is very necessary. 


The Paris Figaro remarks that all that is necessary 
now to enable an expert to swim from Liverpool to 
New York is a boat alongside and some one to feed 
the swimmer, 


Evansville, Indiana, has received half a million of 
dollars as an endowment for a great educational! insti- 
tution to be established in that city. The donor is 
Willard Carpenter, a wealthy man, who also announces 
that after the school is established he wil] make a fur- 
ther gift of $200,000. 


A superb English Christmas book is a volume on 
Windsor Castle, published by express permission of 
the owner of the royal residence. It will comprise 
twenty-three permanent photographs, exterior and in- 
terior, in large folio size, made by the heliotype proc- 
ess, and the text is by the late B. B. Woodward, her 
Majesty's librarian at Windsor. 


A correspondent of the London Agricultural Gazette 
gives his experience in regard to early frosta, mention- 
ing a remedy which is simple enough to deserve a trial 


He says that when he suspects that there is or has 
been a frost on his vegetables, he at once goes into his 
garden with his watering-pot, and sprinkles with wa- 
ter those tender plants which are liable to be frost- 
bitten, taking care to do this before the sun risew. By 
this means he has never failed to obviate the disastrous 
effects of frost, when his immediate neighbors have 
suffered severely from them. 


The charity hospital known as the “ Branch of the 
New York Hospital,” which occupies the former po- 
lice station in Chambers Street, is now well fitted up 
with all hospital appliances. During the summer va- 
rious alterations and repairs have been made, and now 
it compares favorably with other hospitals of similar 
size in the city. In the front basement is the dispen- 
sary, and adjoining this the Morgue. An elevator has 
been constructed to take patients to the upper warda. 
There are beds for twenty-four patienta, and the num- 
ber may be increased to forty if it is needful. 


Churches of all creeds have been found by the sum- 
mer’s inspection to be in danger of fire unless their 
defective flues, their dangerous gas bracketa, their 
steam - pipes, etc., are carefully examined and made 
safe, 


During the “season” at Cape May the guests at a 
certain hotel got up for their amusement a Japanese 
tea party. A Japanese tea-set was spread on the floor, 
and the special participants squatted around it in Jap- 
anese fashion. The ladies wore elaborate costumes in 
true native style, and the tea furnished was an impor- 
tation direct from Japan, and of the quality drunk by 
the Emperor. 


There is a deal of truth and good sense in this clip- 
ping: “Children are children as kittens are kittens. 
A sober, sensible old cat that sits purring before the 
fire does not trouble herself because her kitten is hur- 
rying and dashing here and there in a fever of excite- 
ment to catch its own tail. She sits still, and purs on. 
People should do the same with children. One of the 
difficulties of home education is the impossibility of 
making parents keep still; it is with them, out of af- 
fection, all watch and worry.” 


We have heard of one lady who intends to get the 
full value of what she paysfor. On leaving one of the 
summer resorts recently she was charged for an entire 
china toilet-set, only one piece of which she had bro- 
ken. She paid the bill, and, pleading the excuse of hav- 
ing forgotten something, returned to the room and 
broke each and every article of the set for which she 
had paid. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue recent report published by the Suez Canal 
Company, bringing up the statistics of the canal 
to the beginning of April of the current year, is, 
in more respects than one, an instructive docu- 
ment. It shows that the prediction of those who 
favored the enterprise from its inception—name- 
ly, that its opening would in a few years revolu- 
tionize the trade of Europe and the East—has 
been practically realized in the five years that the 
canal has been thrown open to traffic. It gives, 
furthermore, the gratifying intelligence that the 
success of the canal as a commercial venture is 
no longer a matter of doubt and uncertainty, but 
an established fact, while to Americans the docu- 
ment will afford a substantial argument in behalf 
of the long-deferred interoceanic canal across the 
American isthmus. 

The canal was opened to navigation in Decem- 
ber, 1869, since which time to April 1, 1875, 5236 
vessels made the transit. Of these 4008 were 
steam-vessels, and but 238 sailing vessels, the 
small proportion of the latter being ascribed to 
the danger and difficulty of navigating the Red 
Sea ; 2863 vessels through from the Med- 
iterranean, and 2373 from the Sea. 

The statistics by years are herewith given, the 
steady increase of business: 
1870, 489; 1871 ; 1872, 1082; 1873, 1173; 1874, 
1264. Up to the end of the first quarter of 1875 
455 vessels had made the transit, which gives an 
average of 1820 for the year. If the totals above 
given are divided according to the nationality 
of the vessels represented, it will ie that 
Great Britain was represented by 3602 vessels; 
France, 416; Austria, 303; Italy, 254; Turkey, 
131; Holland, 123; pt, 100; Germany, %; 
Spain, 63; Russia, 36; Portugal, 22; Denmark, 
17; Sweden, 15; the United States, 10; Belgium, 
9; Greece, 7; om 5; Burmah, 3; and Peru, 
Tunis, and Zanzi r, each 1, 

In 1870 the net tonnage amounted to 436,609 
tons, producing for the company a revenue of 
5,048, francs; in 1874 the tonn reached 
ae tons, producing a revenue of 24,748,900 

rapcs. 


By the report of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Newfoundland for 1874-75 we learn that the 
Labrador cod fishery was of an average catch, 
and that the Labrador herring fishery during 
the fall of 1874 was unusually productive. The 
sea! fishery, however, was entirely unsatisfacto- 
ry, with very few —— the sailing vessels 
being unsuccessful, owing to the enormous quan- 
tity of ice packed on the coast, and the unusual- 
ly severe weather. The catch by the steamers 
was better, and the seals taken were in a much 
more mature condition than those captured last 

ear. 
: The export of cod-fish for 1874 was very a RS) 
having reached the enormous total of 1,609, 

uintals, being a large increase over that of 1873. 
the present condition of the shore fisheries for 
the season of 1875 is unsatisfactory, the capelin, 
or bait used for taking the cod-fish, having re- 
mained but a short time, and, when obtained, 
being but slightly attractive. It is hoped that 
when the squid come in, the fishery will be more 
successful. Several vessels are now employed 
exclusively in capturing squid to be Satiohed 
to the fishermen, and their operations have been 

rosecuted to such an extent as to induce some 
ear of the failure hereafter of the supply of this 
important animal. 


The death of Dr. Kanu T. ANDRgEg, the edit- 
or of the geographical journal the Globus, took 
place on the 16th of August, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He is well known as the author 
of numerous original works on geographical 
science, and as editor or translator of foreign 
treatises of similar character, tt those 
of Bruy, Caopzko, ACHILLE MURAT, 
and Basar. He became editor of the Mainzer 
Zeitung in 1838, and in 1861 founded the Glodus. 
One of his most important labors is the Geog- 


raphy of the Commerce of the World, published in 
Stuttgart from 1863 to 1873, in connection with 
his son, RICHARD ANDREE, upon whom his man- 
tle seems to have fallen. 


In the opinion of Mr. WrtLiaM L. Watts, who 
is engaged in making some explorations among 
the glaciers of Iceland, these are increasing year 
by year, and he thinks that at no distant period 
the whole island will be covered with ice, as is 
the case with Greenland. , 


Captain Nosig states that for eighteen years 
the planet Uranus has always appeared to him 
to have a pale blue disk, but that on the 9th of 
March last he was struck with its whiteness, 
and with even a faint suspicion of yellow, eve 
vestige of blueness having completely venahed. 
Having in mind the remarkable changes of color 
exhibited by Jupiter, he desires to call the at- 
tention of observers to the color of Uranus, since 
it will be a curious coincidence if a cognate va- 
riation of color be found to exist in the latter 
more distant member of our solar system. 


The run of salmon in the Sacramento River 
during the present season has been something 
unprecedented, Mr. LivinesTon in charge 
of the United States salmon-hatching station on 
the M‘Cloud River, stating, under date of Au- 

t 26, that, in a space of about.a hundred yards 
by thirty, 5000 salmon per hour could be seen 
jumping out of the water. Mr. Strong has actu- 
ally counted 100 in a minute, and has seen eight- 
een spring out of the water at once, 


The first definite news of the progress of the 
British arctic expedition was furnished by the ar- 
rival, on the 29th of August, at Plymouth, of the 

‘alorous, the tender which accompanied the two 
ships, the Alert and the Discovery, as far as Disco. 
The three vessels reached Disco on the 4th to 
the 6th of July, remaining together until the 
15th, at which date the two bound for the north 
left Godhavn. 

It is expected that suitable winter-quarters 
will be found on the north shore of Lady Frank- 
lin Strait, and that the Alert will proceed on- 
ward alone to the north, establishing dépéts and 
building cairns, with records, at intervals of 
about sixty miles. It is hoped that the Alert 
may be able to winter as far north as 84°, and 

n sledge traveling, so as to ascertain some- 
thing of the country, and then push boldly north- 
ward in the summer of 1876, and that this will 
be done by a sygjem of auxiliary dépdts, enablin 
the foremost be absent 112 days, and to ad- 
vance upward of 500 miles from the ship. 

The Discovery will do what she can in the way 
of investigation, proceeding, however, slowly, so 
as to serve as a relief ship should any thing 
happen to the Alert. The Danish authorities in 
Greenland had received instructions from their 

vernment to render every assistance possible 
fo the expedition, which was cheerfully done. 

In a series of temperature soundings taken by 
the Valorous on her return, the lowest was found 
to be 33° and a small fraction, 


The sixth biennial meeting of the Internation- 
al Astronomical Society, founded in 1863 at Hel- 
delberg, took place from the 13th to the 16th of 
August, at Leyden, and was opened by the presi- 
dent, O. 8Struvz. The representatives appear to 
have been from Germany, Holland, Russia, Nor- 
way, Mexico, and Java, no French, English, or 
American names being recorded among those 
present. It was stated that the actual number 
of members is 235, embracing some of the most 
eminent names in astronomical annals. All 
the manuscripts of Professor HaNsEN bad been 
recently presented to the society. Professor 
StTRUvVB was re-elected president for the coming 
year. 


Among the most serviceable institutions in 
Great Britain is that known as the Ray Society, 
instituted many years ago for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the publication of “ey memoirs 
on the natural history of Great Britain. A guinea 
subscription is made by each member annually, 
with the proceeds of which one or more memoirs 
are published; and although the first member- 
ship was quite small, with advancing years the 
list has become so large as to permit the pub- 
lication of a very extensive series of volumes. 
These are in quarto or small folio, and are pro- 
fusely illustrated, constituting a very important 
library for scientific reference. 

The annual meeting of the society was held on 
the 27th of August, when it was reported that 
the memoir on the Aphides, by Mr. Bucktown, 
the monograph of M. Mrvart on the Tailed Am- 

hibia, oa that of Professor WEsTWOOD on the 

antidw were mentioned as in a considerable 
degree of forwardness. Mr. Brapy had prom- 
ised a work on the British Copepoda; and the 
sketches and monograph left by Mr. Hancock 
were found sufficient to complete the long-prom- 
ised monograph on the British Tunicata, 

The numerous reports as to the occurrence of 
a remarkable marine animal on the coast of New 
England during the t summer have induced 
the ton Society of Natural History to prepare 
and distribute a circular calling for information 
on the subject. Copies of will be sent to 
any applicant. 


Among the natural history schools conducted 
during the past summer, somewhat on the plan 
of that at Penikese, was one at the town of 
Normal, in Illinois, which closed on the 11th of 
August, after a four weeks’ course. The class 
was divided into sections, each section working 
in concert on the same subject, under the guid- 
ance of an instructor. Thirty lectures were de- 
livered, one or two each day, having close rela- 
tion to the laboratory work. 

The instructors consisted of Professor Burt 
G. Professor W. 8. Barnarp, Professor 
T. G. Professor Crrus Tomas, and 
Professor 8. A. Foxnes. 

The materials for the zoological course were 
abundant, being derived partly from Lake Michi- 

n and the Illinois River, and partly from the 
New England coast, ,athered princi ally by Pro- 
fessor VAN at Wood's Hole, the head- 
quarters of the United States Fish Commission, 

t was stated that a greater variety of animals 
were available for study than at Penikese itself. 
Among others was « supply of the lancelet, or 
amphioxus, the most rudimentary of animals 
known, received by Professor WiLDeR from Na- 
ples, 
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THE FRENCH SEA-SIDE. 


TROUVILLE is one of the pleasantest of the 
French sea-side resorts, although it does not 
possess an exclusively fashionable character. 
It combines the trade of a small sea-port and 
fishing station with the position of a popular 
watering-place. Separated by a small river, the 
‘Toucques, from the younger but equally renown- 
ed town of Deauville, Trouville is more cosmo- 
politan, and its visitors a trifle less select. Both 
hi places are situated on a bold sweep of land im- 
q mediately opposite the light-house on the tall 
cliffs which mark the mouth of the Seine and 
the entrance to Havre. Between the little pier 


= 
= 


of Trouville and the Hétel des Roches Noires the 
life of the place may be said to be concentrated. 
Within this space are the canvas bathing houses 
whence issne at high water the ladies in ‘‘bloom- 
er’ costumes and broad straw hats, who are so 
careful not to let either their faces or their locks 
come in contact with the salt-water, who swim 
with one foot on the bottom, and who never 
bathe without a strong escort of male friends. 
Close beside the pier, too, is a line of wooden 
tenements used as cafés, shooting galleries, or 
lotteries ; and immediately after these establish- 
ments are passed commences a boarded walk on 
the sands, forming an excellent promenade, along 
which saunter and sit the people of all nations 


. 


and name who make Trouville a miniature Babel 
—Frenchmen in light blue suits, with white boots, 
and small barometers fastened to their hat-bands, 
as if they wished to test the atmospheric pressure 
of the sea-breezes on the brain; gommeuz from 
the Boulevards in light frock-coats and straw 
hats; Englishmen in alarming chess-board suits ; 
small Russians in top-boots, red sashes, and white 
duck jackets; Germans in tight trowsers ; Swedes, 
Turks, Americans, Italians, negroes, Cubans—in 
short, citizens of every country in both hemi- 
spheres. Nor is the fairer sex in less number and 
variety; muslin, lace, gold and silver embroider- 
ed jackets, low shoes, silk stockings, high heels, 
and every imaginable color are massed together 
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THE FRENCIT SEA-SID 
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on the Tronville “mile.” Here families and their | daily. In front is 9 [itked t 


friends prefer to sit on long lines of chairs, criti- 
cising and greeting the passers-by, while the chil- 
dren dig on the somewhat dirty sands beyond, or 
dabble in the water. Some few take up their 
position on the beach and watch the bathers ; 


but this is tedious work, and the gay crowd be- | 


hind the bath-houses has more attractions than 
the dripping damsels who hurry to their cabins 


in peignoirs, or the gentlemen who are conscious | 


that a tight striped costume is not always the 
most becoming dress. 

Just behind the largest bathing establishment 
is the Casino, where balls, theatrical representa- 
tions, concerts, and other amusements are held 


crowded with 
night; and at one eng@ga sm 
under the name of de 
indulge in what may # term 
bling. The race-cou sist 
circular mechanical 
numbered horses, bearg@the r 
ter, Boiard, Torrent, agp othe 
ties, unceasingly conteg@ptill th 
the morning. The st are 
classes, Poules de Cons@ftion 2 
neur. Ina Poule de 


tickets, at a franc ea@, are 
there are eight prizes of seven 
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ATHING AT TROUVILLE. 


s a Uiked terrace, which is | each, the other half francs going half to the pro- | supposed that the gamblers are children, or their 


nger#tom mid-day till mid- | prietor of the game and half to the Casino. The 


’ Corie de Salon, both sexes | and the one which stops nearest the winning- | position from all parts of the world. 


nay termed limited gam-| post, without actually passing it, is proclaimed In another part of the Casino is the play-room, 
ou sists of an ingenious | the victor; for instance, supposing No. 8 (Don- | or, as it has been facetiously nicknamed, “ Little 
| arliigement, on which eight | caster) to be the winner, the eight persons who Toulon,” for reasons which are only too appar- 


hearlitthe names of Doncas-| have tickets bearing that number receive each |ent. Here are two écarteé tables, surrounded by, 
it, ag other equine celebri- | seven and a half frances. Every third contest is ‘for the most part, as ill-looking a crowd as it 
ontegstill the small hours of | a Poule d Honneur, which is on exactly the same | would be possible to imagine. ‘The écarté room 
2 st are divided into two | principle, only it is run in two heats, the winners is a disgrace not only to the administration of 
‘onsiition and Poules d' Hon- | of the first round competing for a gross sum of | the Casino, but to civilization in general. ‘The 
de @wintion eight series of | fifty-six francs. On these oceasions the excite- | most infamous cheating is openly practiced. It 
- ead, are distributed; and | ment is intense, and the scramble for tickets be- has been calculated by a competent authority 
res of seven and a half frances | comes very nearly a fight. Yet it must not be | that there are no less than eiglity-nine grecs, or, 


names unknown, even if the company be not se- | 
, endiia small room. where, | horses run in circles on concealed weighted bars, | lect. Many of them ate people of wealth and | 


as we should call them, “‘ legs,” assembled night- 
ly round these two tables. Yet there is a com- 
missary of police present every night, and he 
‘must be well aware of what is going on, even 
'were he deaf enough not to hear the oaths and 
fon! language which resound on every side, or 
blind enongh not to perceive that there is a pow- 
erful confederation ready to fall upon and devour 
unsuspecting strangers. At Baden, Homburg, 
and Wiesbaden in former days gambling was, if 
detrimental and prejudicial to public morals, at 
least fair and above-hboard. The tendencies of 
private play at ‘Trouville are worse in every way. 
Moreover, many persons very rightly refuse to 
‘allow their wives and daughters to go to the 


| Casino in consequence of the characters who are 
admitted within its precincts. 

Trouville is such a pleasant place naturally 
that it seems a great pity that no effort is made 
to improve it socially in one respect. The vis- 
itors at the pretty villas, at the splendid Hotel 
des Roches Noires, and other establishments are 
for the most part of high standing; it is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that the frequenters of cer- 
tain hotels, where the most ignorant stranger 
would speedily find out the character of his fel- 
low-lodgers, should monopolize the only place 
of amusement in Trouville. Loud indignation 
is expressed on all sides at the indiscriminating 
hospitality of the Casino authorities. 
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‘DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 


Nobel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Hostacrs To Fortcne,” Lapy Avpiey’s 
Szorer,” “Srxancers anp Taken 
AT THE FLoop,” “‘A Strance Ere, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


THE great city lies seething like some unholy 
caldron under the blazing August sun, when a 
lonely wayfarer returns to it after two years’ ex- 
ile on the other side of the world. Rank and 
fashion, middle-class wealth, professional re- 
spectability, have deserted the airy western 
squares and streets for English watering-places, 
Welsh mountains, Scottish moors, Irish lakes, or 
broiling Continental esplanades, spas, conversa- 
tion houses, Rhine steamers, and so on. But 
from this eastern end of the city there is no such 
exodus ; here life holds on patiently through the 
dog-days; here labor knows no respite, and the 
grinding of the universal mill slackens not. 

Alexis Seeretan, just disembarked from the 
famous clipper ship Oronoko, surveys the dingy 
street, the driving crowd, with wonder not un- 
mingled with loathing. What a weary city it 
seems to this man who walked its stony ways 
two years ago a seeker for bread, and for the 
most part found only the natural product of the 
soil—a stone! He has found fortune kinder at 
the antipodes, man more friendly, nature more 
liberal of her smiles, less shut out and constrain- 
ed by brick and mortar. He has achieved no 
sudden prosperity ; he has worked hard and hon- 
estly, and has done well—so well as to be able 
to come back to this sophisticated, unfriendly 
city, whither fate draws him as a magnet. 

It is not possible for a man to feel more lonely 
than this retarning wayfarer. In all the vast 
city which spreads itself about and around him 
there lives only one person from whom he can 
hope a friendly smile of welcome. His humble 
friend, Dick Plowden, is the only being to whom 
he can go with any certainty of not being consid- 
ered a bore and an intruder. His old brother 
officers—the companions of his brief day of pros- 
perity—alas! he wore out the friendship of those 
when he sunk to that lowest grade in the animal 
creation—the borrowing animal. 

Dear old Dick! Honest, friendFy Dick, to 
whom he has long since repaid that ten-pound 
note borrowed for the false wife who deserted 
him— it is to Dick he goes naturally to-day, as 
brother goes to brother. It is to Dick’s recom- 
mendation to ‘Messrs. Keel and Skrew he owes 
the honorable independence of the last two years. 
But for Dick's influence he would never have 
got that fair start in a new world which has en- 
abled him to keep his head above water, and do 
Messrs. Keel and Skrew honorable service on the 
other side of the globe. 

He can afford to take a hansom and drive 
down to the Brompton Road as fast as a broken- 
down thoroughbred can take him. Dear old 
Dick is im the little back parlor hard at work, as 
on that snowy day when desperation guided 
Alexis to that last resource of the desperate—the 
humble friend of better days. But Dick is not 
occupied to-day in the mechanical drudgery of 
map-painting ; he is writing a book, a little book 
on astronomy, for the use of schools—that ele- 
mentary geography of his having been a success, 

He starts up at sight of Alexis, who has push- 
ed by the maid-of-all-work and entered unan- 
nounced, The two men greet each other heartily. 

Captain Secretan! What a delightful sur- 

rise, and looking so well too, so handsome ; just 
— my original captain, who took mother’s first 
oor 


** Dear old Dick !” 

** But I did not expect you home for ever so 
long. I thought you were going to stop at Syd- 
ney, working for the firm until you had made 
your fortune.” 

** Fortune is all very well, Dick—and the firm 
is all very well, They have been liberal employ- 


_ ers, and I have worked honestly for them, and 


been lucky in my dealings for them. But the 
soul of man needs something more than fifteen 
per cent. commission upon all his dealings. There 
was an emptiness in my heart, Dick, out yonder— 
a cavity that needed filling somehow—so | took 
the first opportunity to slip across to the Old 
World, though God knows there's little chance 
of filling the vacuum here. However, I shall 
only stop a month or so, and then go back again. 
‘The firm has been very kind about the matter. 
I told them my health was failing, and that the 
voyage home was my only hope of getting strong 
again, so they gave me a free passage both ways, 
and I’m to hold counsel with them about the open- 


ing of a new branch of the business out yonder.” 


‘*And were you really ill?” asked Richard 
Plowden, sympathetically. 

** What I told the firm was not much more 
than the truth, old fellow. When heart sickness 
sets in, bodily sickness is pretty sure to follow. 
My nights were growing sleepless, full of bad 
thoughts. Well, Dick, vou can guess my first 
question. Any news—of her ?” 

Richard Plowden shakes his head despondingly. 

**] am the last to hear of her,” he says. ‘‘I, 
who live as much out of the world as if I were a 
hermit in a cave.” 

**She might have come to you to inquire my 
fate, knowing you were the only friend adversity 
had left me.” 

**She has never come.”’ 

** Nor written ?”’ 

** Not a line. Forgive me if I wound you, 
Captain Secretan—” 

** Call me Alex, Dick, or we shall quarrel.” 
** Forgive me if I seem to speak hardly of her, 


but upon my Honor, Alex, it seems to me that 
you have nothing to do but to forget her. She 
deserted you wheg you had most need of her 
love, when, if she had been a true woman, she 
would have clung to you most fondly.” 

“ Granted, Dick, she was selfish, base, cow- 
ardly. We had sunk together in the slough of 
despond, and she contrived to scramble out of it 
and leave me in the mire. ‘ She was clever enough 
to make use of me to accomplish her escape, sent 
me out among hard-hearted humanity to borrow, 
beg, or steal the means by which she meant to 
separate herself from my fallen fortunes. Do you 
think I came across the world to seek for her? 
No, Dick, I am not such a fool. I have been 
cheated once. I shall never be her dupe again. 
Do you think I could ever trust her any more? 
that if fortune smiled upon us, and she pretended 
to love me, I could feel any confidence in her 
truth, any security in her affection? The void in 
my heart is to be filled, but not by her. I came 
back to the Old World to look for my child—the 
child that was to be born to me when my cruel 
wife left me.” 

‘*You do not even know that the child sur- 
vived its birth ?” 

** What a Job's comforter you are, Dick! I 


‘know nothing except that I am going to hunt 


for the mother in order that I may find the child.” 

“*"T'he law would give the custody of so young 
a child to the mother.” 

**] snap my fingers at thelaw. Truth is great 
and shall prevail. So base a wife must be an 
unworthy mother. I will find ber price for the 
child. She will ‘sell that as she sold me—for a 
mess of pottage. When I left England I was 
desperate—mad, perhaps, or I should not have 
left the land that held my child. My loneliness 
in that strange world yonder awakened a father’s 
feelings. I found out how dreary a prospect life 
is to a man who stands alone—a blank and bar- 
ren desert with no green oasis, no distant city 
to which he may direct his steps—a lonely pil- 
grimage leading nowhere.” 

** How shall you commence your search ?” 

‘*T have thought of that question many a time 
on board the Oronoko, ‘There is little choice of 
plan left open to me. You remember that be- 
fore Messrs. Keel and Skrew took me into their 
employment I went to Redcastle, the place my 
wife came from when she came to London as 
Mrs. Hazleton’s governess. I saw Sibyl’s youn- 
ger sister, nade my inquiries, and found that 
Sibyl had not been heard of at Redcastle. She 
~2 not gone straight home to her uncle, the 
parish doctor, as I had supposed it probable she 
would, and flung herself and her troubles upon 
his shoulders. No, she was too artful for that. 
She had some deeper game in view—some rich 
relative from whom she had expectations, as I 
gathered dimly from her letter. I could find 
out nothing more from the girl than that Sibyl 
was supposed still to be in Mrs. Hazleton’s em- 
ployment, that her marriage was not known to 
her family, that she had not re-appeared at Red- 
castle, or received any help from her uncle, the 
doctor. Where could she be, and how could 
she be living? She must have found the wealthy 
friend whose existence I inferred from her let- 
ter; and this wealthy friend or relative was evi- 
dently not an inhabitant of Redcastle. She 
must have found a safe haven somewhere. I 
made no further attempt to trace her. I was 
too deeply stung by her abandonment. ‘Let 
her go,’ I said to myself, as I crawled wearil 
away from that dismal country town, » cme | 
the January weather; ‘she and I have done 
with each other.” I did not foresee that the 
hour would come in which the thought of my 
child would be more precious to me than my 
false wife's love had ever been. But in my lone- 
ly days in a strange land—lonely in spite of what 
the world calls friendsbip—I have suffered my 
hopes to build themselves round that one image 
—the child whose face I have never seen. Now, 
Dick, there seem to be only two sources of in- 
formation open to me. I can go down to Red- 
castle again, and renew my inquiries at Dr. 
Faunthorpe’s; or before doing that I can hunt 
up an_ honest creature who used to be house- 
maid at Mrs. Hazleton’s, and who made her- 
self useful to my wife in sending her letters, and 
so helping her to sustain the falsehood which 
she chose to practice upon her uncle, for quite 
inadequate reasons, as they always seemed to 
me. But there are minds to which double-deal- 
ing is an absolute pleasure, and hers may be of 
that order,” adds Alexis, bitterly. 

‘*You have not dined,” says Richard Plow- 
den. ‘*‘I'll order a steak and potatoes. You'll 
enjoy an English rump-steak after ship fare, and 
you know mother’s a first-rate cook. You'll 
take up your quarters with us, of course, while 
you are in London ?” 

**T shall go to Redcastle to-morrow, Dick, if 
I can find Jane Dimond, the house-maid, to- 
night. But if you can give me a bed for to- 
night, I will accept it with all gratitude. Don’t 
trouble about dinner. I had a substantial lunch 
on board the Uronoko. I'll go to Lowther Street 
at once, and we can smoke our pipes together 
when I come back, and talk over old times, 
when I was a careless, thriftless bachelor. How 
selfish I am, talking of my own affairs all this 
time, and never so much as congratulating you 
on your success as an author!” 

**Don't call me an author,” protests Dick, 


blushing. ‘‘'That’s putting me too much upon 
a level with Scott and Bulwer, and geniuses of 
that kind. I was lucky enough to hit upon an 


easy, simple way of stating hard facts—making 
dry-as-dust information a little more attractive 
than it has been made for young minds, and the 
style took with the schools and teachers. My 
little hand-book of geography has gone through 
fifteen editions, and has been quite a fortune to 
me, and I’m now doing the sixth in a series of 
hand-books, all more or less geographical up to 
the present one, in which I venture upon astron- 


omy. So, you see, map-painting led to something, 
after all.” 

‘Intelligence and industry always lead to 
something, Dick. ‘There would be something 
wrong in the scheme of the universe if they 
could ever lead to nothing.” 

** Those little books have done wonders for us,” 
exclaims Dick, with harmless pride. ‘‘ Mother 
doesn’t work half so hard as she used, though 
she will stick to the cooking, and she has a silk 
gown to wear on Sundays. Doesn't it rustle, too! 
You can hear it at the very top of the staircase. 
None of your soft silks for mother, but a silk 
that stands alone and lets you know that it’s 
there. And I’ve gota garden. See!” 

The Duke of Devonshire could feel no loftier 
pride in the possession of Chatsworth than swells 
Richard Plowden’s breast to-day as he draws up 
the Venetian blind and allows his cherished gar- 
den to burst upon Alexis Secretan’s admiring 
gaze. 

It is a quadrangle of ten feet square, shut in 
by whitewashed walls, overshadowed by leaden 
cisterns, bounded by the slated roofs of a mews; 
but Dick has built rockeries in the corners— 
rockeries where ferns flourish greenly. He has 
trained ivy over one wall—that blessed parasite 
which is so fair and quick-growing a screen for 
brick-and-mortar abominations— Virginia creep- 
er over another. ‘The grass is soft and green, 
and in the middle of the little plot there is a 
stone basin—a time-worn old basin which Dick 
has picked up for half a sovereign in a builders 
yard, but a basin in which a slender jet of water 
actually plays. Scarlet geraniums in green tubs 
give color to the picture. An old stone bench, 
also a bargain of Dick's, offers repose to the idler 
in this narrow pleasaunce. Shat in as it is by 
mews and back kitchens, overshadowed as itvis 
by cisterns, Richard Plowden’s garden is abso- 
lutely pretty. Alexis accords it his unmeasured 
approbation. 

‘* It's the first English garden I've seen for 
the last two years, Dick, and it smiles at me like 
a welcome home. Yes, I'll come back in time 
to smoke a cigar on that stone bench of yours 
under the summer stars.” 

‘* We drink tea out there on fine Sunday aft- 
ernoons in the warm weather,” says Dick, smil- 
ing at the ferns and rock-work, ‘‘ and you can’t 
imagine how proud mother is. I've got the real 
Osmunda regalis, or flowering-fern, in that cor- 
ner, though you'd hardly believe it, and there's 
a polypodium over there that a friendly lodger 
of ours brought me from Ilfracombe.’ 

** Well, Dick, I must go and look for Jane 
Dimond, but I'll be back in a couple of hours 
at latest.” 

Dick limps to the door with his friend, and 
follows his figure with admiring eyes till it van- 
ishes in the current of wayfarers. 

‘* What a fine fellow he is! and to think that 
a wife could desert him! I'll ask mother to get 
a bit of something nice for supper—a veal cut- 
let and a few pease, or a chicken and a slice of 
broiled ham.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AT ARMS-LENGTH. 


THERE are some people whose horses never 
change—people whose habitations are in a man- 
ner symbolical of their lives, and whose even ten- 
or of existence nothing lesser than the undertaker 
can overthrow. Mrs, Hazleton is one of these 
eminently respectable personages. She has oc- 
cupied the house in Lowther Street for the last 
ten years. She has gone to the sea-side every 
year of those ten, and at exactly the same pe- 
riod, has returned after the same interval, has 
given her great parties at the same seasons, and 
has lived a methodical and prosperous existence 
with satisfaction to herself and her neighbors, 
and with considerable profit to the surrounding 
shop-keepers. When the London season is over, 
Mrs. Hazleton goes to the sea-side, not because 
she belongs to that flight of fashionable swal- 
lows who follow pleasure’s summer from clime to 
clime, but simply because London in August is 
anendurable—baking pavements, scorched verd- 
ure, dust and grime on every thing, and a sense 
of desertion in all those regions which the upper 
ten thousand and a considerable portion of the 
lower million inhabit. 

There could not be a better time for Alexis to 
make his inquiry without having to present him- 
self in a formal manner to his old acquaintance. 
Mrs. Hazleton is at Searborough, with children, 
governess, and femme de chambre. The blinds 
are all down, save one of the Venetians in the 
dining-room, which is drawn up about half-way, 
and in the space thus exposed to view the com- 
fortable round face of Mrs. Hazleton’s cook, and 
the lanky countenance of Mrs. Hazleton’s sandy- 
haired footman—a footman whose visage is hap- 
pily unfamiliar to Alexis—exhibit themselves. 
Cook and footman are engaged in looking out 
of the window. There is not much for them to 
see in Lowther Street on this August evening, 
but it is a relief to be above-ground for a little 
while, after the twilight of those under-ground 
dungeons to which the London domestic is con- 
fined. 

Alexis mounts the steps and knocks and rings 
under the calm survey of those two pair of eyes. 
The sandy-haired footman is not impressed by 
Mr. Secretan’s appearance. Alexis is carelessly 
dressed in garments of a colonial cut: Bedford 
cord trowsers, a velveteen shooting-jacket, a soft 
felt hat—clothes chosen for ease and hard wear 
rather than for fashion. The footman yawns 
audibly, and, when reminded of his duties by a 
nudge from cook’s plump elbow, mutters, con- 
temptuously, ** Oh, hang it, that fellow can wait, 
you know,” and then withdraws himself lazily 
from his post of observation, and anon opens the 
street door a little way, filling the opening with 
his person. 


~ 


‘**Is there a young woman called Dimond in 
service here now ?” asks Alexis. 

‘**Dun know, I’m shaw,” replies the flunky, 
with another yawn. ‘‘ What do you want with 
her ?” 

‘* We won't go into particulars till you find 
out whether she’s still here,” answers Alexis, 
coolly. ‘* Perhaps you will condescend so far 
as to inquire of your fellow-servant ?” 

** Hi, cooky,” bawls the footman, ‘‘ what's our 
Jane’s name? Dimond, ain’t it ?” 

**Of course it is. You might have known,” 
answers cook, who has come into the hall, and 
now contemplates Alexis over the youth's shoul- 


er. 

‘““What do you want with Jane Dimond?” 
she inquires, sharply. ‘* There's no followers 
allowed here.” 

**T’m not a follower,” answers Alexis, ‘‘ but I 
want to see Jane Dimond alone, for five min- 
utes, on business.” 

The countenances of cook and footman plainly 
express an apprehension that this is the begin- 
ning of a deep-laid scheme against the family 

late. 

**T’ll tell you what, young man,” says the 
cook, with asperity, ‘‘ my missus is out of town, 
and we don't want no airy sneaks loafing about 
while she’s away.” 

** And it ain’t no good for them to loaf,” adds 
the sandy-haired young man, who has not shaved 
for the last day or two, and whose chin is adorn- 
ed with a tawny stubble like a newly cut wheat 
field. ‘* The plate has all been sent to the bank.” 

Alexis fairly bursts out laughing. 

** Is there so much difference between a chim- 
ney-pot hat and a wide-awake, between Poole 
and a colonial tailor?” he says to himself, and 
then he adds aloud, *‘ If one of you simpletons 
will take the trouble to call Jane Dimond, she 
will be able to tell you that I'm a gentleman, and 
that I have not come after the tea-spoons or the 
umbrellas. I'll wait in the street for her. You 
can tell her that a gentleman from Australia 
wants a few words with her.” 

Cook and footman whisper doubtfully for half 
a minute, and then shut the door upon Mr. Se- 
cretan, leaving him to infer their acquiescence 
with his request. 

He paces the pavement for five minutes or so, 
and then the good-natured Jane Dimond comes 
down the steps, while cook and footman stand in 
the doorway to watch the proceedings. 

They see Jane gesticulate as in extreme sur- 
prise at sight of Alexis, and then the two walk a 
little further off, quite out of ear-shot, to the ag- 
gravation of Jane's fellow-servants, whose curi- 
osity is by this time raised to the highest pitch. 

**T shouldn't wonder if he was some haristo- 
cratic arf-brother of ‘ers,” says cook, who is a 
devoted student of Reynolds’s Mysteries of Lon- 
don. “Life is full of family secrets and such 
like.” 

** Lor, Sir,” says Jane Dimond, when she has 
recovered the shock of surprise, ‘‘I thought you 
was dead and gone!” 

you, Jane? Why ?” 

** Because I fancied if you was in the land of 
the livin’ you wouldn't have turned a deaf ear to 
that advertisement.” 

** What advertisement ?” 

advertisement as Miss Faunthorpe—I 
beg pardon, Mrs.—” 

‘*Never mind the name, girl. Tell me all 
about the advertisement.” 

Jane explains herself in a roundabout way, but 
in due course Alexis knows all that Jane knows, 
except his wife's present abode. That the girl 
refuses to tell even to him. 

** She told me to keep it a secret, and I'm not 
going to tell no one, without her permission,” 
says Jane, resolutely. 

This resolve the husband combats, but in vain. 

**T’'ll ars her leaft to tell you, and when I’ve 
got her leaf I'll tell you,” answers Jane. ‘‘ Wild 
horses wouldn’t move me from that.” 

** Telegraph to her then, directly,” cries Alex- 
is, taking out a handful of silver. ‘Come with 
me to the nearest telegraph office, and I'll write 
the message for you. You can put in the ad- 
dress yourself.” 

**No; I won't send her no telegrafts, lest I 
should get her into trouble with her friends. I'll 
write to her.” 

**Inexorable girl! Is she in the country ?” 

y ” 

** And the country post is gone ever so long. 
I shall have to wait twenty-four hours before you 
can get her answer.” $ 

**I can’t help that,” says Jane, with an inflex- 
ible air. ‘‘She’s trusted me, and I'll do my 
dooty by her. As you've staid away so long, it 
can’t hurt you to stay a little longer.” 

**Staid away so long, cruel girl! 
know that it was she who left me ?” 

** Whatever she did, I make no doubt she did 
it for the best,” answers Jane, true to the fair 
young governess whose largess of lace and rib- 

n, soiled gloves, darned stockings, and friend- 
ly smiles had won her heart years ago. 

**See here, Jane,”’ says Alexis, unfolding a 
five-pound note. ‘Here's something to buy 
you a silk gown for Sundays. Now don't you 
think that you could contrive to tell me the ad- 
dress at once? You know my wife wishes to 
see me. The advertisement says that.” 

‘* No, it don’t,” answers Jane, taking a tiny 
slip of paper out of her shabby old porte-monnaie. 
‘* The advertisement says nothing of the kind.” 

She reads as follows : 


“8. S. to A. S.—You are not forgotten. InallI dol 
am faithful to you and your interests. I look forward 
to our reunion. Wait and hope, as Ido. Write and 
tell me where you are, and what you are doing. Ad- 
dress S. 8., Post-office, Hale Street, Pimlico.” 


Don't you 


** There, you see!” exclaims Jane, triumph- 
ant. ‘“*There’s not a word about wanting to 
see you. She only wants to hear from you.” 

woman!” mutters Alexis, Yet 
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I’m glad she was just a little anxious to know 
my fate. I'll go to a coffee-house, and write to 
her, and bring the letter to you to post. There's 
the silk gown for you all the same, Jane, to show 
that I bear no malice.” 

‘* Oh, Sir!” cries the house-maid, overcome by 
this generosity. ‘‘ I couldn't think—” 

You needn't think about it. You've only to 
take the money and buy your gown. ~ I'll go 
and write my letter.” 

He goes to the nearest coffee-house and writes 
to Sibyl. There is a touch of bitterness in the 
composition, though his wounded heart is full of 
love for her all the time. Neither exile nor the 
sense of her unkindness has been strong enough 
to exclude her from his heart. He may pretend 
to himself and to his friend Dick Plowden that 
he has ceased to love his wife, that he seeks his 
child alone; but the mere fact that she has sought 
to obtain tidings of him is enough to melt his 
heart, to change pride and anger to love and 
pardon. 

** Whatever the exalted sphere in which you 
now move,” he writes, ‘‘you may be glad to 
know that your desertion has not quite been the 
death of me. 1 have contrived to live, some- 
how, though indignation against your cruelty has 
lacerated my heart, and love for the wife who 
deserted me has proved an incurable disease. I 
have not starved or been driven to hang myself, 
and I have come back from the other side of the 
world becanse I have a foolish hankering to know 
the fate of the woman who swore at the altar to 
love, honor, and obey me, and kept her vow by 
abandoning me in my darkest hour of need. 
Where are you, Sibyl? and with whom? What 
has been your reward for deserting me? Has 
your scheme of life been a wise one? Have 
your hopes prospered ? 

‘* Write and answer all these questions freely 
and fully if you recognize the tie which, in the 
sight of God and man, makes us two one. ‘Tell 
me about our child, the infant I have never seen, 
yet whose baby face has haunted my dreams. 
You have given your babe to the care of stran- 
gers, perhaps, but I conclude you have watched 
over its welfare. 

‘*'Tell me further if there are in your life— 
prosperous as it may be—some few weaker mo- 
ments when your heart yearns for reunion with 
the husband you once loved? But no, love, I 
will show you an easier way. Do not stop to 
answer one of these questions. 

** Write, Sibyl, from your heart to mine; tell 
me in three words to come to you, and I will 
come. I will come, dear, and all the past, all 
that you have made me suffer, shall be forgot- 
ten and forgiven in the rapture of our reunion. 
“Yours forever, if you will have it so,—ALexis.” 


He is swayed to and fro by diverse passions as 
he writes this letter, now all bitterness, now fond, 
unreasoning love. He has not the courage to 
read over his effusion, but seals and addresses it 
hastily, and hurries back to Lowther Street. 
There is no difficulty about admittance this time. 
Jane Dimond opens the door, receives the letter, 
and promises to post it that evening. 

It is too late for any of the provincial mails, 
but it is Something to be assured that there shall 
be no needless delay. 

‘*T shall call for the answer the day after to- 
morrow, in the evening. You ought to have it 
by that time,” says Alexis, and it seems to him 
that the interval will be an unendurable space of 
time. 

He thinks about that advertisement as he goes 
back to Brompton Road. Sibyl! must have cared 
for him a little, despite her heartless abandon- 
ment of him, or she would not have felt this 
anxiety to be informed of his fate. She would 
not have committed herself by an act likely to en- 
tangle her fate with his. Once having released 
herself from him she would have held herself al- 
together aloof—she would have stretched no 
friendly hand across the gulf, if she had not 
loved him. Her heart was still his, he told him- 
self, when she made that appeal to him. What- 
ever her scheme of life—whatever game she was 
playing—her heart was true to him. 

Comforted by this assurance, he was inclined 
to be wondrously indulgent, to forgive much, did 
she but prove herself worthy to be forgiven. 

He tries to occupy himself with hard-headed 
business during that weary interval in which he 
waits for Sibyl’s reply. He goes down to Messrs. 
Keel and Skrew, and enters upon the discussion 
of certain extensions and improvements in the 
Australian branch of the business which his ex- 
perience of the colony has suggested tohim. He 
is well received, and his views approved by Mr. 
Keel, the senior partner—a gentleman with large 
ideas, a palatial villa on Clapham Common, 
vineries, pineries, succession houses, and a sta- 
ble which is a perennial source of profit to the 
horse-dealers and the veterinary surgeon, and a 
well-spring of heart-burning and annoyance to 
its proprietor. Mr. Keel is a gentleman who 
talks of thousands as meaner people talk of six- 
pences, and is rumored to have started in life 
thirty years ago as a stevedore, and to have 
founded his fortune upon the ill-gotten gains 
supposed to be inseparable from that function. 

Mr. Keel is pleased with Mr. Secretan’s sug- 
gestions. 

** You're about the only fellow I ever sent out 
who seems to understand the Australian trade,” 
he says, approvingly, “‘and I shall push you, 
young man; mark my words, I shall push you.” 

Cheered by this assurance, Alexis thinks what 
a nice thing it will be for him to go back to Syd- 
ney with his wife and child for his companions, 
if Sibyl will but show herself true metal after all, 
and if his child lives. ‘Two formidable ifs. 

He builds a delightful castle in the air, and 
looks so well, fed upon this nutriment of hope, 
that Sampson Plowden scrutinizes him with a se- 
rio-comic expression when he returns to the out- 
er office after his interview with Mr. Keel. 
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‘* Why, I thought you came home on sick- 
leave, youngster,” says the kindly clerk. ‘* By 
Jupiter, I never saw any one looking better!” 

** All the effect of the voyage, Mr. Plowden, I 
assure you. I was a shadow when I went on 
board at Sydney.” 

The second day after Mr. Secretan’s interview 
with Jane Dimond has come, and in the even- 
ing Alexis knocks at the familiar door in Low- 
ther Street, with a heart that seems to beat loud- 
er than the knocker. 

Jane Dimond appears promptly, and, divin- 
ing his impatience, gives him the expected letter 
without a word, He wrings her hand in speech- 
less gratitude, as if the letter were a boon from 
her; bids her a brief good-night, and goes away 
with his prize. He would rather read the letter 
in the street, unwatched, than open it in Mrs, 
Hazleton’s hall, under the house-maid's friendly 
eyes. 

= it is from Sibyl, in the hand he knows so 
well. ‘The last letter he received from her was 
that cruel renunciation, that most heartless fare- 
well—the loosening, nay, the severing, of every 
link between them. She writes to him again. 
There is communion between them once more. 
The thought thrills him. 

She begins well at all events. 

DEAREST—DEAREST—DEAREST 

There is love's foolish rapture in a gush of pen 
and ink. 

** Thank God for your dear letter, though it is 
not altogether kind! Still it promises forgive- 
ness for my wrong-doing, and that is much. 
Thank God for the knowledge that you are liv- 
ing and well! My heart grew very heavy when 
that advertisement remained unanswered. 

“*You ask me if my scheme of life has real- 
ized what I counted upon, if my hopes have 
prospered. I can say yes to both those ques- 
tions. I am on the road to high fortune—for- 
tune which you and I will share in happy days 
to come if you are as true to me as I am to you, 
though seeming estranged. Ina very little while, 
dear, my most anxious hopes will be realized. 
The realization is so near that it would be worse 
than folly to sacrifice those hopes now, as I must 
sacrifice them if I were to obey you, and say 
come to me. 

**I long to see you; my heart aches, my soul 
sickens at the thought that we must wait for the 
hour of reunion. I am not so weak a slave to 
impulse as to abandon my prize just as it is 
almost won. We must wait, dearest. I ask 
from you patience and trust. I give you my 
daily prayers, my nightly dreams. There is no 
wrong-doing in my scheme of life. I injure no 
one, least of all do I wrong you. I only forego 
the happiness of sharing your life for a little 
while in order to make it brighter afterward. 

‘* Write to me, dear husband, from time to 
time, and let me write to you, but let our cor- 
respondence pass through the hands of that good 
girl, Jane Dimond. I know your impulsive na- 
ture, and I can not trust you with my address, 
for fear vou should come here and destroy all my 
plans. Iam known in my present circle only as 
Miss Faunthorpe. All my hopes would be ship- 
wrecked if I stood confessed as Mrs. Secretan. 
Yet, believe me, there is no shadow of wrong to 
you in this concealment. It is for our mutual 
welfare. You ask me about our child, Alexis. 
Our child, our son, is safe and well. dare 
you no more than that. 

** Ever, through all changes and dangers, your 
true and loving wife, Srpyi.” 


‘Is she mad?” Alexis asks himself, indig- 
nantly, after reading this letter. ‘* Does she 
think | am to be put off with loving words and 
assurances of constancy? Does she suppose that 
she can keep me at a distance by concealing her 
address and writing to me under cover to a house- 
maid? Wherever she may have hidden herself, 
my business shall be to find her, and my first 
visit shall be to Redcastle. I'll go straight to 


} her uncle, the doctor, and unearth this mystery.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
OCTOBER. 

Sunday, 31.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 

NOVEMBER. 
Monday, 1.—All-Sainta, 
Sunday, 7.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 14.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %1.—Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %%8.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Tuesday, %80.—St. Andrew. 


Tue Baptist State Association of Minnesota is 
resolved to apply the principles of Christianity 
to the practical business of life. Noticing that 
the State was charged with repudiating certain 
of its bonds, it made the following seasonable 
deliverance: 


*“* Whereas, The public prints at home and abroad 
are frequently calling attention to the indebtedness of 
the State of Minnesota on account of bonds commonly 
called ‘ railroad State bonds,’ and charges have been 
made injurious to the character of the State for honesty 
and justice, because she has failed to pay interest upon 
said bonds according to contract ; 

** Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed to 
report to the next meeting of this Convention whether 
the charge so made upon the credit and good name of 
the State of Minnesota has any just foundation, and if 
80, what duty rests npon us, as Christian members of 
the State, to arouse the public mind and conscience to 
the necessity of removing the stain of repudiation.” 

If the Christian conventions in all the repudi- 
ating States were to speak out in such plain lan- 
guage as this, there would be a most refreshing 
revival of public honesty. 


The trial of the church case with which the 
name of Mr. Georogs H. Srvarrt, of Philadel- 
phia, has been so long connected is now finish- 
ed by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 


State of Pennsylvania. The point in issue was 
the right of members of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church to sing hymns (as distinguished 
from psalms), and to commune with Christians 
of other Churches. Mr. Stuart had done both, 
and had been arraigned accordingly. The con- 
grenien to which he belonged—the Fifth Re- 
ormed, of Philadelphia—sided with him, and the 
suit was brought ” the General Synod to eject 
it from the possession of its ay me The de- 
cision of the court was read by Judge Gorpon, 
and sustains Mr. Stuart and his friends fully. 


Mr. Moopy has hesitated between Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia as the place for beginning his 
labors. He decided at one time for Philadel- 

ia, but has been induced to alter his decision. 

t is now announced that the first services will 
be held in the Brooklyn Rink October 24. 


There is universal complaint of a falling off 
in the receipts of the missionary societies, both 
foreign and domestic. The American Board re- 
ported at the close of its fiscal year a deficien- 
ey of more than $40,000. The Foreign Mission 

d of the (Dutch) Reformed Church has in 
five months received only $10,000. The esti- 
mates for the year are $57,000 for the support 
of missions and for home expenses, and $13,000 
on the debt which has accrued during the past 
two years. The receipts in six months for the 
missionary work of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication 1 fall short of the expenditures 
$10,000. The Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society is carrying a large debt. No facts show 
better than these the cial pressure of the 
present time. 


The city of Baltimore loses by the retirement 
of the Rev. Dr. Backus one of the ornaments 
of its pulpit. Dr. Backus had been for nearly 
forty years the pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in that city. A man of unus mod- 
esty, singleness of pu e, and piety, he has 
endeared himself = y to his congregation 
and the citizens of Baltimore. 


The Emperor of Brazil has announced to the 
Imperial Parliament that harmony has been re- 
stored between his government and the Holy 
Bec. 


The Rev. Georce F. PENTEcostT has notified 
the Warren Avenue Baptist Society, Boston, of 
which he has been some time pastor, that he 
has accepted a call to Brooklyn. He has been 
asked to reconsider his resignation of the War- 
ren Avenue pastorate. 


The Tabernacle Lay College has, under the 
care of the Rev. Dr. TALMAGE and his associates, 
developed into a well-organized institution. Its 
lectures are given in the evenings. The course 
of instruction extends to two years. No quali- 
fication for admission is required beyond that 
of religious character. There are five profess- 
ors, who, besides giving Biblical instruction 
train their students in reading, speaking, an 
English composition. The aim of the college is 
well expressed in the following sentence of its 
annual announcement: *‘ The college exists for 
the laity, and proposes to call them from the 
background, into which they were rudely push- 
ed about the middle of the third century, and 
consecrate their trained gifts to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world; for the work was committed 
by our Lord to the Church, and not to any one 
order of men.’”’ Hitherto it has been numerous- 
ly attended. 


October will be remembered as a month of re- 
ligious festivities in the contiguous cities of Al- 
leghany and Pittsburg. On the 14th the semi- 
centennial of the United Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Alleghany was celebrated. Ad- 
dresses on topics relating totheological culture 
were delivered by the Rev. Drs. M‘CLan, DaLes 
Brown, and others. On the 26th the Biennial 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance of the 
United States will be held in Pittsburg, in the 
First Presbyterian Church. It will continue 
three days. 


Before the adjournment of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
whose meeting at Chicago has been noticed in 
this Intelligence, an effort was made to relieve 
the treasury of debt. As much as $30,000 was 
raised. The meeting of the Women’s Board was 
also held at the same time and oy Ita receipts 
for the year were reported to be $51, 


In their pastoral address the Irish Catholic 
archbishops and bishops assembled in Synod at 
Maynooth express a determination to wage war 

ainst the national or mixed system of educa- 
tlon. They avow the purpose o ae up the 
Catholic University as the antagonist of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and also “‘ to establish a train- 
ing school for masters, under the protection of 
St. PATRICK, and under the immediate control 
of the Vincentian fathers.’’ They are deter- 
mined that, if possible, their people shall have 
nothing to do with the national schools, in which 
Catholics and Protestants are educated together. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church South fur- 
nishes one of the most remarkable examples of 
rapid recuperation known to modern times. 
Since the close of the civil war it has doubled 
the number of its members, having now 712,765 
communicants, and 3224 itinerant and 5356 local 
ministers. Its increase in the past year was 
36,165. 


The Rev. J. H. Hopart Brown, D.D., has re- 

lied to the announcement of his election to the 
buhenete of Fond du Lac in these words: ‘‘ When 
the Church, by her constituted authorities, shall 
have made known her mind in the matter, I will 
be better able than I am now to determine my 
personal duty to your diocese.”’ 


Much excitement has been created in this 
State by the discovery of an act passed by the 
Legislature last May giving the Roman Catholic 
Sisterhood of Gray Nuns authority to issue di- 
plomas or certificates to their graduates, which 
may be filed with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The Superintendent may “ there- 
upon, in his discretion, issue a certificate to the 
effect that such graduate is a qualified teacher 
of the common schools of the State.’”” This act, 
therefore, exempts the teachers of the sisterhood 


from examination by the State school authori- 
ties. It is an outrage which will not only be 
resented, but will increase the distrust, already 
great, of the fairness and honor of the Roman 
Catholic Church. That its repeal will be de- 
manded by public opinion is unquestionable, 


The fifth annual report of St. Joseph’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Sacred Heart, at Mill Hill, 
near London, has been published. The college 
under its care is principally devoted to the prep- 
aration of priests for labor among the negroes 
of our Southern States. It was founded in 
1866, and now numbers thirty students. The 
first priest sent to the Southern States started 
in the year 1871. At present there are three in 
Baltimore, two in Louisville, three in Charles- 
ton, Sonth Carolina, and two at Marlborough, 
near Washington. The college has as yet no en- 
dowment. 


The cable announces that Cardinal M‘CLoskey 
has left Rome for the United States. Durin 
his stay in the Eternal City he was the recipien 
of all possible attentior’s. He was appointed a 
member of four of the “‘ congregations’ which 
are charged with the administration of the af- 
fairs ofthe Church. 


Measures have been taken to remove the place 
of the meeting of the General Conference of the 
Methodist E Church from St. Louis to 
Baltimore. The Conference assembles on the 
lst of May, 1876. 


A *‘ mission”’ was held in the St. John’s Protest- 
ant Church, Brooklyn, from October 
10 to ®. It was warmly commended by Bishop 
LittLgsonun. The term *‘ mission” in the sense 
of an evangelistic service is of Roman Catholic 
origin, but was adopted, a little more than a year 
ago, by the clergy of the Established Church in 
Londen, with the hearty approval of their arch- 
bishop. 


At the recent meeting of the Pictou Presby- 
tery, Nova Scotia, a communication was received 
from one hundred and twenty-five French peo- 

le stating that they had renounced the Roman 

atholic and embraced the Protestant faith, and 
asking admission to the Presbyterian Church, 
They are said to have been led to this renuncia- 
tion by one of the disciples of Father Camigvr. 


The cable reports that the Spanish govern- 
ment is preparing a reply to the demands of the 
papal nuncio, Monsignor Simzonz. The text 
of thé nuncio’s circular must have made Spanish 
liberals very indignant. The following sage 
is a specimen of the whole: “‘ The Holy See fur- 
ther insists that by clause 2 of the Concordat 
‘all instruction in public or private schools shall 
be in conformity with the Catholic faith, and 
the bishop is charged with watching over the 
purity of faith and morals in scliools.’ Lastly, 
clause 3 of the Concordat prontises the bishops 
‘the help of the secular power every time that 
they shall have either to oppose the malignity 
of men who try to pervert the souls and corrupt 
the morals of the faithful, or to stop the print- 
ing, introduction, and circulation of bad and 
perverted books.’’’ How, asks the circular, if 
tolerance become Jaw, are the bishops to watch 
over the young and superintend the press ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tut rudeness of Dr. Parr to ladies was sometimes 
extreme. Toa lady who had ventured to oppose him 
with more warmth of temper than cogency of reaeon- 
ing, and who afterward apologized for herself b 
saying that it was the privilege of women to tal 
nonsense, ‘No, madam,” he replied, “it is not their 
petvieee, but their infirmity: ducks would walk if 

ey could; but nature suffers them only to waddle!” 


In the course of a conversation or disquisition on 
Satan, Archbishop Whately once startled his listeners 


by asking, “If the devil lost his tail, where should he 
o te find a new one ?” and without giving much time 
or reflection, replied, “To a gin palace, for bad spirits 
are retailed there.” 


_ 


The late Mr. John Jones yay | asked by a friend 
how he kept himself from being Involved in — 
replied, “‘ By letting the angry person have all quar- 
rel to himself.” 


sells permints on Sun- 
day,” remarked a good old lady, who — 9 & candy 
shop, “ becanse they carries ‘em to church and eats 
‘em, and keeps awake to hear the sermon; but if you 
want comfita, you must come week-days. They're 
secular co 


A TOPER’S SOLILOQDY. 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And so likewise have I; 
e reason too’s the same— 
Both comes of getting dry. 
But here’s the difference ‘twixt them and me— 
I falls more harder and more frequently. 


A wee bit of a boy, having been atenty chastised by 
his mother, sat very quietly in his chair for some time 
afterward, no doubt thinking very —— At 
last he spoke out thus: “ Muzzer, | wish pa’d get 
annuzzer housekeeper—I've got tired o’ seein’ you 

round.” 


‘“Did you ever go to a military ball 7?” asked a ing 
maid oaan old veteran. ‘“‘ No, my dear,” growled the 
old soldier; “in those days I once had a military ball 
cote to me, and what do you think ?7—it took my leg 


off!” 


“Ob, grandma,” cried a mischievous little urchin, 
“TI cheated the hens so nicely just now! I threw 
them your gold beads, and they thonght they were 
comm, and they ate them up as fast as they co 

A married philosopher, whose views respecting nurs- 
ery management, fashions, domestic economy, and 
= S morals have long experienced a steady opposi- 
tian, describes the reflective and analytical intellect as 
“that divine faculty of reason which distinguishes 
man from woman.” 


An Irish drummer, who now and then indulged in a 
noggin of right good potien, was accosted by the re- 
viewing general: “‘What makes your nose so red 7?” 
‘* Plase yer honor,” replied Pat, “1 always blush when 
I spake to a gineral officer.” 


Some one says that the music of the Chinese is de- 
liciously horrible—“ like cats trying to sing bass with 
sore throats.” 


To ascertain if your gun is loaded, put your foot on 
the hammer and blow in the muzzle, letting the ham- 
mer slip from under the foot and descend with smart 
force on the nipple. If the gun is loaded, you will be 
notified of the fact. 
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THE SUGAR HARVEST IN LOUISIANA 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


Harry are the people who live in a temperate 
zone, and who know by hearsay only what a pun- 
ka is. For nine months of the year in India the 
temperature within-doors is absolutely unendur- 
able without the use of this ungainly machine, 
this monster fan continually swinging overhead. 
if you are writing, vou must have your papers 
leaden-weighted to keep them from being blown 
away by the artificial breeze. Sometimes the 
lazy punka puller falls asleep, and, absorbed in 
your occupation, you may not observe that the 
motion of the big fan has ceased until you find 
yourself bathed with perspiration. Then the fel- 
ine may suddenly wake up, jerk the string with 
redoubled vigor, and send your loose papers fly- 


SKETCHES OF 


ing allabout the room. A still worse catastrophe 
sometimes occurs. -Dampness and mildew have 
rotted the supporting cords, and down comes the 
punka from the ceiling. Should this happen at 
dinner-time, and the punka fall into the soup 
tureen, the disastrous comsequences may easily be 
imagined. 

The inborn laziness of the natives of India is 
illustrated by the sketch called ‘* Mending the 
Rioof of the Veranda.” But who can blame the 
poor wretches for being lazy in an enervating 
climate like theirs ? 

The ‘* Native Butcher” is not in a very large 
way of business, and his viands are not only hung 
high to be out of the reach of marauding pariah 
dogs, but are wpe to be ** high” nm another and 
quite unpleasant sense. 


Cie 


LIFE IN INDIA. 


The natives of India are not a jolly race, 
measured by an American or European stand- 
ard, though they doubtless enjoy life after a fash- 
ion of theirown. If the picturesque boat shown 
in the lower sketch—thousands of them may be 
seen on the Hooghly—were floating down the 
Mississippi, there would be the sound of banjo 
playing, singing, laughter, and merry-making of 
other kinds; but the Hindoo, at any rate when 
the *‘ sahibs" are in sight, is a self-contained and 
melancholy man. But barring the fact that one 
is pretty sure to encounter some ugly sights in 
the shape of dead bodies of Hindoos floating 
down the surface of the stream, it is very pleas- 
ant, after the scorching heat of the day, to take 
a quiet evening sail on the tranquil river in one 
of these picturesque boats. 


THE SUGAR HARVEST. 


Ture is no crop in this country more inter- 
esting than that of the sugar-cane, of which we 
give illustrations on page 884. Limited by frost, 
which destroys the sap, to the Lower Mississippi 
and the lands bordering on the Gulf in Western 
Lonisiana, the sugar-eane is cultivated on the 
rich alluvial bottoms of the rivers and bayous., 
It is an exotic, and in our country never comes 
to seed. One-fifth of the crop is required every 
season fo renew the worn-out fields. In Cuba 
it is perennial, and the entire harvest is carried 
to the mills. 

Previous to the war the cane was a source of 
great profit to the growers, and a large amount 
of capital was engaged in it. The sugar mills— 
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some large plantations having two or three—cost 
from two to three hundred thousand dollars, and 
the plantations of the upper and lower coast were 
held at large figures. ‘I'he value of this class of 
property has deteriorated greatly. As an in- 
stance, the MILLANDoN estate, near New Or- 
leans, for which a million and a quarter in gold 
were refused before the secession of the South, 
was purchased by the Ames Company for 
$300,000. The property consisted of 12,000 
acres, @ rum distillery, two sugar mills, and the 
remains of a third, which had shared the fate of 
many others during the war, namely, destruction 
fire. 

The miserable condition of the levees is disas- 
trous to cane-growers, as their lands are the first 
to suffer from overflow. Heavydosses have oc- 
curred this year from that cause. 

When a good crop is made, and the time for 
cutting the cane arrives, then all is bustle. The 
hardest work of the season has to be done, for a 
premature frost destroys all it reaches. The 
cane is full of ripe sap in October, and the work 
of cutting commences toward the end of that 
month; it must be finished by January. 

The * hands” advance in a line, each taking 
a row. With great dexterity they cut, trim, 
and lop off the heads of the plants with the 
formidable cane knife. All this litter—technic- 
aily, trash—remains on the ground, and protects 
the plants from frost till the spring, when it is 
either plowed in or burned off. 

Wagons drawn by three mules abreast gather 
and carry the cane to the mill. Under a capa- 
cious shed it is placed upon “‘ the carrier,” an 
endless platform, which conveys it to the rollers ; 
these crush out the sap, and the refuse, known as 
begasse, is either burned or thrown away. 

Night and day the work of crushing goes on ; 
great columns of smoke rise from the chimneys and 
join the biilowy clouds that roll up from the 
Gulf of Mexico. The beautiful, darkly green 
fields of cane disappear, till from the river to the 
dense swamps that back the plantation all is 
clear. The planter breathes more freely, the 
hands have easier times, and the overworked 
mules are turned loose. The solitary live-oaks 
stand sentinel upon the lately busy fields. Inter- 


est centres on the sugar-house, and on the levee 


where the groaning steamboat lies waiting for 
its freight. 


COSTLY MEDICINES. 


Ir was ridiculous, in the estimation of our 
forefathers, to suppose that a great noble or 
king should dissolve pearls in his drink, or swal- 
low liquid gold, and yet, forsooth, be no better 
after all than a r wretch who could afford 
himself only a little milk or water. Still more 
incredible was it that a man should submit to 
some agonizing scarification ar-actual cautery, 
or should compel himself to bolt some inexpress- 
ibly disgusting mess which his doctor had taken 
@ year to concoct and distill through a score of 
furnaces and retorts, and yet, when ll was over, 
receive no more benefit than if he had endured 
no hardship, or had only drunk some cowslip ju- 
lep or herb tea. Such tame and impotent con- 
clusions’could not be received for a moment. If 
patients would only pay enough or suffer enough, 
they must be cured. This, it really seems, was 
the underlying conviction of men of old, on 
which half the therapeutics of past times was 
unconsciously based. 

The use. of costly things as remedies for dis- 
ease constitutes a kind of haute médecine nec- 
essarily of limited application. With the excep- 
tion of the great search for the aurum potabile 
in the Middle Ages, there are much fewer traces 
of it than of the other form of sacrifice, in which 
the patient payait de sa personne. Every body 
could be scarified or made to swallow worms and 
filth, but there were not many patients who could 
afford to pay for emeralds to tie on their stom- 
achs in cases of dysentery, as recommended by 
Avenzor, nor for “‘ eight grains of that noble lu- 
nar medicine, the wine of silver,” nor for ‘* dis- 
solved pearls," ‘either of which, Matthioli assures 
us, is “* sovereign against melancholy.’ Dios- 
corides might in vain recommend powdered 
sapphires for starting eves, or St. Jerome vaunt 
their virtues for many other troubles, to the ma- 
jority of sufferers in their own or any other age. 
Coral was more within popular reach, and prob- 
ably a considerable number of believing souls 


-have followed Galen’s prescription and tried its 


use for spitting of blood, and Pliny’s recommen- 
dation of it for the stone. Avicenna found that 
a cordial made of it is “singularly productive 
of joy,” and Matthioli says it has ‘‘ truly occult 
virtues, against epilepsy,” whether hung about 
the neck or drunk in powders.” As the modern 
mind may be a little puzzled as to the mode in 
which some of these substances can be intro- 
duced into our internal economy, the following 
extract from the Family Dictionary of Dr. 
Salmon (1696) may throw light on the subject: 
“Corat, to prepare.—Take such a quantity as ~ 
think convenient. Make it into a fine powder 
grinding it upon a Prophyry or an Iron Mortar. Drop 
on it by degrees a littre rose-water, and form it into 
balls for use. After this manner ‘Crabs-eyes, Pearl, 
Oister shells, and Precious stones are prepared to make 
up Cordials ‘compounded of them and other suitable 
materials for the strengthening of the heart in fevers, 
or such like violent and to restore the Decays 
nature.” 


Ebony is swallowed by rasping it in shavings 
and making a decoction. Emeralds or rubies, 
and even silk (thén a rarer substance in Europe 
than now) afford, according to Dioscorides, re- 
lief in a variety of ailments, but of course noth- 
ing could be so generally, and indeed universal- 
ly, useful as gold. He who could discover how 
to make men actually drink the most costly of 
metals, would teach them nothing less than the 
secret of immortality. The aurum potabile, or 
noble ‘* Solar Oyl,” especially when mixed with 
the ** Lunar Oyi” of silver, and Mercurial Oy], 


forms, as Bolnest assures us, “‘a great Arcanum, 
fit to be used in most diseases, especially in chron- 
ick.” By itself alone, indeed, the drinkable gold 
was,understood to be an elixir of life—a conclu- 
sion not a little remarkable when we consider 
that the only real value of the metal is its con- 
venience as a circulating medium, and for the 
fabrication of ornaments, and that the artificial 
importance thus attached to it must have so af- 
fected men’s minds as to cause them to idealize it 
as a sort of divine antidote to disease and death. 
There was, it must be confessed, a profound 
vulgarity in this whole system of costly medi- 
cine, which it would be flattering to ourselves to 
think we had in our day quite overpassed and 
discarded. But in truth, though we are not 
wont to dissolve pearls or powder emeralds, or 
drink solar, or even lunar “oyl,” it may be 
fairly asked whether we do not contrive to melt 
down a handful of dollars in every attack of ill- 
ness, to very little better purpose than if we had 
simply given them to an old alchemist to put in 
his furnace and make for us an elixir of life. 
What are those long rows of items in our drug- 
gist’s bill for draughts, embrocations, liniments, 
blisters, gargles, and what not, represented, when 
the house-maid clears our room for convalescence, 
by a whole regiment of quarter-emptied phials 
and pill-boxes on ourtable? Did any body ever 
use one-half or even one-third of the expensive 
medicines ordered in every illness from the phar- 
macy day after day? Or did any body ever find 
a medical man, in view of a patient's straitened 
circumstances, telling his anxious friends that 
the remains of the last bottle of his physic would 
answer as well as a new one, or that they might 
readily change it by adding a few drops of some 
fresh ingredient, instead of ordering another six 
ounces from the chemist, to be set aside in its 
turn, half ae to-morrow ? 


OLIVE- TREES. 


Tne olive is largely cultivated in the Balearic 
Islands of the Mediterranean. The olea-tree, 
upon which the fruit is grown, originally appears 
wild in the mountain-land as a shrub, producing 
a fruit which bears no oil. When brought un- 
der cultivation grafting is practiced. The an- 
cient historians of Majorca recount that in olden 
times the olive was unknown to the Balearic Isl- 
ands, and that the art of grafting was taught to 
the islanders by the Carthaginians. By the ap- 
pearance, however, of some of the enormous and 
ancient-looking—elive-trees to be seen now in 
Majorca, one would be tempted to believe that 
their existence dates as far back as the period to 
which the historian refers. An intelligent Ma- 
jorcan farmer, being asked how old he thonght 
some of these trees were, replied, *‘ I believe they 
may well date from the time of the flood.” It is 
a remarkable feature in the growth of these mag- 
nificent trees that one seldom or never sees two 
alike. Almost all, in the course of time, assume 
most grotesque forms ; and upon old trees whose 
trunks are rent open and torn into half a dozen 
shreds is often to be seen the finest crop of fruit, 
while in Majorca they have in some places at- 
tained proportions akin to those of the forest 
trees of the tropics. 


Mr. Anprew Pecx, of the firm of Peck & 
Snyder, was last night presented with a massive 
gold-headed cane by his employés, which brings 
honor to themselves.— Jeleyram, Oct. 15. 


— 


Asx your jeweler to show you the North Star 
Watch, stem-winder, coin silver case, price $15. 
Also, the New Combination Watch, showing dif- 
ference in time between New York and all the 
principal cities of America.—{ Com. 


To purchasers of Engines, Boilers, and Machinery, 
special and important information may be obtained, 
and special inducements will be offered, by addressing 
Topp & Rarrertry Macutnz Company, Paterson, N. J.; 
or, No. 10 Barclay St., N. ¥.—[{Com.} 


New anp Strranoe.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
drug with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 

sta sell it. Send address for full particulars to 

. Kipper & Vo., 83 John Street, New York.—{ Com. y 


do yos suffer with Corns and Bunions, when Dat- 
Ley’s Magical Pain Extractor is acertain ¢ure ?—({Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


and CATARRH.—A 
who had suffered for years from Deafness an 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
free of charge gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of c to one similarly afflicted. Address 
EGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Work f d make $150 th E.W. 
AGENTS, EDWARDS CO., Belleville. Ontario. 


STEINWAY 
brand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano warranted for five years. Illustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. “Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


F. J. KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parts of the conn- 
try. Send stamp for lllustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all its branches. 
All kinds of Tebaccos monhand. P.O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, B wars 71 Nassan, cor. John 
St. Factory,6John ben near Broadway, New York. 


Kuropean Manufacturers of Robber 


Goods in the Background, 


and total absence 
of adhesion under 
any circum- 
stances in the hot- 


The fame of onr 
beautiful GOSSA- 
MER RUBBER 
CLOTHING, for 
Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s storm 
use, has extended 
to Europe. Rub- 
ber manufactur- 
ers there readily 
admit their supe- 
riority to any ever 
made by them in 
light weight, 
strength, imper- 
viousness to salt ter-proof umbrel- 
or fresh water, la made. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new I)lustrated Cir- 
cular. To introduce our goods where they are not 
si at retail, we will, on receipt of the following, send 

1G Gent’s Coat, $1000. 1 Gent’ ~ _ $2 00. 
1 Ladies’ 56-in.Cape, 8 25. Cap, 1 25. 


Leggins and 
Dress Shields, 
Gossamer Hata, 
and Cape for Gen- 
tlemen, and Gos- 
gamer U mbrellas, 
the only real wa- 


LAMB gee G MACHINE 


Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work,and 
narrow and widen it; that can shape and Complete 
without hand- finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed 
Donble, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, 
Shawls, "Se arfs,&c. It knits over 25 different Garments. 
Over 100 per ‘cent. profit in manufacturing Knit Gooda. 
The Farmer trebles the value of his Wool by converting 
it into Knit Goods. Women make $5 a day with it. 

Agents wanted. Send for Samples of work, and ree- 
duced Price-List. Address LAMB KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO., Chicopee Falla, Mass. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Chicago, Tlinois ; or 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat affections. 
The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 
packing A, reacts on the generator B, 
evolving remedial vapors, which, inhal- 
ed by nozzles CC or Mouth-Piece D, 
eradicate all disease and inflammation 
from the membranes of Head and 
Throat, certainly curing Catarrh, Head- 
ache, Bronchitis, Clergymen’s Sore 
Throat, Loss of Voice, Asthmatical Af- 
fections and Foul Breath. Easily man- 
aged. Sold by druggists or mailed you 
with Inhalant for 3 months on receipt 
( Patented 1873.) of $2 00. 
wim. CRUMB, 1.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 102 Pearl St. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double-barrel Gun, bar or front action locks, 
warranted genuine twist. barrels, and a good shooter, 
OR NO BALR, With Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for 
$15. Can be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine 
before paying bill. Send stamp for Circular to 

OW LL SON, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Palak’ Meerschaums, 


* and Holders cut to order, re- 
pated and Boiled. 27 John St., 
holesale and 
). Box 5009. 


Be ‘nd for circular. 


MisFit CARPETS, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
Circular. No Agenta, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


THE $50,000 BONANZA, — 
$5 to Invested in Wall St. often leads 


to a Fortune. Full particulars 
sent freee Address PENDLETON & READ, 
Bankers, ¢ 65 Wall Street, New York. 


[HEB ‘BEST and et popular 
AME MA 
Eve card should 
or sale by Stationers 
and Feuer Goods Dealers, or sent 
by mail on receipt of One Dollar. 


DICKSON M’F’G CO., 
P. O. Box 1309, New York, 


“A RETIRED Qua Quaker Ph ician, whose days on 

earth are nearly ended, will tell the afflicted how 

he cured over one thousand cases of consumption, 

and send the prescriptions used by him free of charge, 

thinking perhaps he can do as much good in this way 
as when A his profession. Address 

BEL BROWN, Box 160 Jersey City, N. J. 


A Mouse once caught re- 
Bjsets the trap for another. 
6 sent by express for $3 ; 
sample by mail,postpaid, 
50c. For sale by thetrade. 
R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 
54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Necessary and luxurious article of Summer and 
Winter Underwear that will save and protect your 
Lungs, be they sound or unsound. Graduated Chest and 
Lun Protectors are sold every where. By mail, $1 50. 
ISAAC A. SINGER, Manufacturer, 604 Broadw ay, N.Y. 


KR | BRISTOL CARDS. 6 Tints, with 
> 50» neatiy printed, “sent oD receipt 20 

ts and 3 cent stamp. 
ROE ELL & FREEMAN, 3 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


M& ETROPOLITAN MUSEU ‘IE of ART, 
128 West l4th daily 


and THURSDAYS FREE. 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


“Thrown from my wagon on the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the other, and eufferin 
from severe contusions about the head. One bottle a 
Gites’ Iopipe or reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to its on virtues. 

L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Acme Club Skate. 


The only re liable Self. fastening Skate ever invented. 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. Re- 
quires no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. 

Best Quality, price per pair, - - 

Finely Nickel-plated, - - - 

Sent by mail on receipt eo with 30 cents addi- 
tional to cover postage ; D. sw Send stamp 
for Catalogue of Skates, Sporting Goods, and Novelties. 
Discount tothe Trade. FISH & SIMPSON, 

Pp, 0. Box 4968. 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS, 


— No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 


For Professional and Ame, our 
Printers, Schools, Societie an- 
ufacturers, Merchants, ethers itis 
the BEST everinvented. 18.000 in use. 
5.00 to $150.00 

ealers in ° rintin ateria 


Self Propel ling Chairs, 


For CRIPPLES A and INVALIDS. 
Can be easily ropelled, either 
in or out doors, by any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 
tate your size, and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different we 
S. A. SMITH, 
No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 


Please mention 
thia paper. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


the SELF -INKING Columbian, 
ONGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST, wil! do 
the work of a $250 press. 4x6, $i4; 
6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c., $5. 
Stamp for catalogue to CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. 1 847. 


4 A CURE GUARANTEED. 


SKIN 
DISEASES. (2 


HWALDSTEIN 


State your case, and send with 
cents, to Dr. VAN E, 
1321 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA. 


© OPTICIANS45Broadway NY 
CATAL OGUE MAILED on REGEIPT of 10 Cents 


For —s Pictures or Decorating at 25 
YY cents per yar Autumnal and Holly Vines at 


50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y,  # 


SAMARITAN NERVINE 

Is asure cure for Epileptic Fita, Convulsions, 
and Spasms. It has been tested by thousands, 
and never was known to failin a single case. 
Inclose stamp for circular giving evidence of 
cures. Address Dr. 8. A. RICH MOND, 
Box 741, St. Joseph, Mo. 


and Morphine habit neem and 
0 | speedily cured. Painless: no publicit 


Send for particulars. Dr.CA RL 
TON, ist W fashington St. Chicago, iil. 


‘GHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Address Great Western ( 
evolver Works, Pa. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPA 1D, to any Subacriber in the United States or 
Canada, on recetpt of Four Dollar by the Publishers. 

Hanren's Magazine, Harren’s Weenry, and Tanern’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy af either the Maqazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazan be qratia for Club of Fiver 
Scnsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Stx 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
anbecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 

with the vear. When no time is specified, it will be 
anderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Ofice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notea, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tramwe ror Anventrerne tx Harren's Weexry anp 
Harrrn’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Onteide Pave, $4 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$#1 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & PROTHERS, New York. 


V rANTED. pene case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 


Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 


cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 
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Racing Boat Stock. 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


Extra lengths and quality, from 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
SATINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns nre to Fit any and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, » as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by paseing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready? 

Vol. VITT. 
DOUBLE- POINTED BASQU E, LONG TAB- 
LIEK, AND POUF 8 
LONG FU “4 LINED CL OAK, with Long Walk- ; 
FUR- CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Trained Ski 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
maogne, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old) 
JOAN OF. ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
ekirt and Long Walking 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking 
MANTLE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking ; 
SHIRRE D BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
aud Walking = 
CHILD'S WAKDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) . 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ER SKIRT, 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Triple’ Apron, and 
LOOSE BA ng Ski Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron Walkin 
Louis x . JACK 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
—— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 


CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking 5 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt 
MARQU ISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “* 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU 
with Byron Collar, Revers 
ARMOR ASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt “ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be seut for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please # 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. — York. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED | 


To sell Dr. Chase’s Recipes; or, Information fér every 
body in every county in the United States and Ganadas. 
Enlarged by the publisher to 645 pages. It/contains 
over 2000 household recipes, and is suited to all classes 
and conditions of society. A wonderful book and a 
household necessity. Iteells ateight. Greatest induce- 
ments ever offered to book agents. Sample copies sent 
by mail, postpaid, for $2. Exclusive territory given. 
Agents more than double their money. Address Dr. 
C HASE’S Steam Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


er proposes to open the fall campaign for 
book selling by putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE ‘LA NDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van- LENNe?, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. The Great 
Religious CYCLOP EDIA ot Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M'Crintock an 
Strona. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
address 


AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New ew York. 


o 


ee eee 


the Nnmber of paper con- 
easure. Dealers supplied 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 
ed on 12 TRANSPARENT IstTIxG 

Carps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

thinglik emever reo n America. ginduce- 
Ro ments 10 Novetty Paintixo Co., Ashland, Mam. 


E WANT to engage every unemployed man, wo- 
man & child. C. P. Ricuarne & Co., Hallowell, Me, 


DEGRAFF & TAYLOR, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 & 132 Hester St., New ‘= 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Parlor, Dining, and Bedroom 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 


&C., 


offer to Retail at Wholesale prices. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM §WINTON, 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40c. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50c. 


SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50c, 
PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75c. 


Unanimous Adoption in Detroit, Michigan. 


(From Report of the Proceedings of the Board of Education.) 


Detroit, Micu., Crry Hatt, Jaly 12th, 1875 
To the President of the Board of Education: 


The Committee on Teachers and course of study, to whom was referred the resolution of 
Inspector Liggett in reference to the study of the English language in the public schools, have 
had the same under careful consideration, atid beg leave to report as follows : 


They find that in our course of study, as at present arranged, English grammar is not intro- 
duced until the eighth year, and that previous to this year there is no systematic effort to teach 
in our schools the art of speaking and writing our language fluently and correctly. This, your 
committee submit, is a serious fault in the course of study, and especially so in view of the fact 
that a very large proportion of our pupils leave school before reaching the grade above men- 
tioned, and are therefore deprived of all systematic instruction in this pre-eminently useful 
branch of elementary instruction. 

Many of our best educators urge strong objections against the present cumbrons and intri- 
cate methods of teaching this branch of learning, and your committee believe with them that 
proficiency in it, as usually taught, rarely secures to the student the ability to put an idea of his 
own into pure and perspicuous English. Your committee believe that elementary text-books not 
liable to this objection are now attainable, and recommend that such text-books be introduced 
into the course of study in the fifth grade, to the end that those whose necessities compel them 
to leave the schools before completing the prescribed course of study may not be deprived of ail 
advantages in this essential and practical part of a common-school education. 

JOHN T. LIGGETT, 
HENRY PLASS, Jr, 


Accepted and Adopted. JAMES J. MARTIN. 


RESOLUTION, 


(From Inspector Rumney.) 


Resotvepd, That Swinton’s Language Primer and Language Lessons be introduced into 
the public schools as text-books in the study of language. 


The resolution of Inspector RuMNEY was unanimously adopted. 


THEIR PLACE IN SCHOOL. 
In a Graded Course of Instruction: 


The Primer is used in the Fourth and Fifth Years or 
The Tanguage Iessons in the Sixth and Seventh. 
The Composition and Grammar in the Highth and Ninth. 


Grades. 


CH Harper's Language Series is now in use in nearly all the leading cities and towns 
of the United States, and is receiving the unqualified approval of teachers and school officers. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 


A DAW made by any one, and $100 a 

day by expert canvassers. Our greatest 

success in forty years. It has only to be shown to sell 
ataight. Send $2for sample. If not perfectly satisfied 
that you can do all this advertisement says, return it and 
our ——- will be refunded, and costs of freight paid 
by us th ways. LLOYD MAP CO., P elphia. 


WANTED 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
onr Grand Combination Pro- 


¢ 2 A 0 0 spectus, representing 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted every where. Sales made from this when al! sin- 
le books fail. Also, Agents wanted on our Magnificent 
amily Bibles, Superior to all others. And our Com. 
lete Bible En lopedia, with 8000 Superb Lllustra- 
ions. These Books beatthe world. Full ts free. 


YOUNG MEN & LADIES 
to learn ye oy: and earn 


; salary of “+ to r month. 
Address JOHN E. POTTER CO., Pub’s 6, Pafledel iphia. Send stamp for full to 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every | TBLEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo,.N.Y. 


tfree. Address 


$250 ==: J. WORTH ‘CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTED AGENTS for Labor Reform Sus- 
pender, Brace Perfection, Ladies’ Garment Sus- 
pender, and the best known inventions for supporting 
stockings. Goods indispensable. Agents are earning 
from $12 to over $150 per week. B. J. GREELY, 
863 Washington Street, Boston, Miass. 


LOOK HERE —An Agent wanted in every town 

* to sell our household goods. Send 
S-cent stamp for our Agents Gazette. NATIONAL 
AGENTS E PORIUM, 45 Bromfield St., Boston, Masa. 


K3005 a month to energetic men and women ev- 


Co, Business honorable. Excursion 
ave Co., ‘Michigan Ave. Chicago. 

At ten dollar bill of 1176 sent free 

or stamp. Address HURST 
CO., T5 Naseau Street, 


fo WANTED! Medals and Diploma’s 
war or } 
NEW Pictorial Bibles. 


1300 Illustrations. Address for new circulars, 
J. HOLMAN & 930 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Sample to. Agents! Needed in fam- 
rofits! ds 


Free 
KOLAS, ™ Bedford, Mase. 


A (j NTS No 20 ELEGANT CHROMOS mounted, 
size 9x11,for $1. 

of every description. National Chromo Co., Phila., Pa. 
$4000 for 2 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Puzzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co,, 32 Winter St., Boston. 


AGENTS, Co., Boston, Mass 


AGENTS, $10 perday. Something New. Sample, 
Sc. DULEY M’'F'G. "G. CO., 75 Hanover St., Boston. 


Send for Chromo Catalogue. 


$10: Sons, Boston Mass. 


a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 


a year can ‘be made with our 60 samples, sent | 


Novelties and Chromos 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 
Might and Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete | 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of Bug lish and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress ofthe Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and wit ‘Diseussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons ofOratory. By Prof. Jou~n Warxer Vitant 
Maonern, University‘o West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, 


GOLDSMITH’'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. Rours, formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambrid Mass. Il- 
lustrated, Smal Cloth, 90 centa. Tniform with 
Rolfe’s Edition of S rea Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry and Juléus Caesar.) 

IIL. 

PLATO'S DIALOGUES. TRANSLATED. Select 
Dialogues of Pilato. A New and Literal Version, 
chiefly from the Text of Stalibanm. Containing The 
Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phedrus, Thestetus, Euthyphron, ysia. B 
Henney Cary, M.A., orcester Céllege, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 30. 


IV. 
ag iy! S THEISTIC CONCEPTION OF THE 
— The Theistic Conception of the World. 


in to Certain Tendencies of 
Modern By B. F. Cocxgr, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 


University of Michigan, Author of “Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

GLADSTONE ON THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 
Speeches of Pope Pius IX. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Grapetons, M, P., Author of The Vatican Decrees 
in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance,” “ Vaticavism,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 2% cents. U niform with “The 
Vatican Decrees” and “ Vaticanism.” 

The Three Pamphiets in one volume, under the 

eneral title of ‘*‘ Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

eligion. Three Tracts. The Vatican Decrees.— 

Vaticanism. —Speeches ofthe Pope. Collected Edi- 

tion, with a Preface.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
VI. 

INDEX TO HARPER'S MAGAZINE. An Index 
to the Fifty Volumes of Harper’s New Monthly Mag- 
azine: from June, 1850, to May, 1875. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 00; Half Calf, $5 25 


VIL. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Cuoast. By Saucer Drake, 
Author of *‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic 
Fields and Manstens of Middlesex,” &c. With nua- 
merous I}lustrationa. S8vo, Cloth, 

| VIII. 

SERMONS. OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 

of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c 12mo, Cloth, 


TX. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character aud Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Carenzs, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Ec onomy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, Svo, except 
where otherwise ified : 


Healey. A Romance. 


cents. 


The Calderwood Secret. By Viratwra W. Jouneon. 
50 centa, 


By Franx Lez Bexzpior. §1 00; 


By Mrs. Newman. 50 centa. 


The Way We Live Now. 
Illustrated. 


St. Simon’s Niece. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Jean. 


BY Antuony TROLLOPE. 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


By Tanor. 50 cents. 
Playing the Mischief. By J. W. De Forzsr. 75 cents. 


Miss Angel. by Miss THackrnay. Illustrated. 75 
cents. 


Eglantine. 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Eniza F. Pottagp. 50 cents. 


& Brorurns will send cither of theabove 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


Hagrer’s mailed free on of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTH 


ERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


$1000 REWARD for a case of Asthma, Pulmonary 
Consumption, Kheumatiem,acute or chronic, 
that I can not cure or relieve. Address, describing case 
and enclosing $1 for tre atme nt, Dr. L. DOUGLASS 
PEYTON, 28 St. Paul St., Baltimore, | Mid. 


500% J. Batpwin & Co., 111 Naasan 8t., N. 
ALL NEW. $10 daily, 
Agents Novelties. made easily. Write.” 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlan t St, N. 


DRIN TE RS?’ C abinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot » Cabinets; Parrean Lerrens. Van- 


<portin z A rticles, Home Amusements, 
Books, &c. Send l0c.for Catal 
Y. 


| eLLs, &C COr. Fulton & Dute bh Sta. .N. ¥. 


A Wh EK to Old and Y oung, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & ¢ ETFIT FREE. 
Addre O. Viox ery Co. Augusta, Maine. 
‘FOR 3 
{ree. NASON & CO., 


$77: 
$15 


fA week, sellin 
logues free. G. 


$5 to $20 


Se nd 1 for partic ulars. Catak 
111 Nassau St., NY. 


new holiday novelties, ‘d cata- 
.Feiton & Co, 119 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


per day at home. worth 


free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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THE RETURN OP (LIBERAL) FENTON. 


N. Y. “I'm so gl: ad you've come back !” 


Get the Gen mine! Beware ofimitations! 


PATENT 


CORSETS. 


Why do they constantly in- 
crease in favor every where? 
BECAUSE 

every lady whoonce buys them 

will have noother,as they give 

Perfect Satis(action, 

Foreale byall First-claaes 
Dealers. Sec that the name VESON, and 
the Trade-Mark, a CHROWN, are stamped on every 
pair, and without those none are genuine. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO.,N.Y., 


Sole importers & Patentees for the 


EXTRA DRY CABINET 


MOET & CHANDON. 
THE BEST DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


For Sale by the leading dealers in wines. 
ANTHONY OECHS, Sole Agent for the United | States. 


MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S 


MACY’S MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 


MACY'S Onur Goods (foreign) are MACY’S 
MACY'S mostly of our own importation. See 
ACY’ 


MACY’S LATEST NOVELTIES re- MACY'S 
MACY'S ceived by every European STEAM- MACY'S 
MACY’S ER. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S Our Goods are all first class, MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S Our Goods are sold at the MACY'S 
MACY'S lowest possible prices. MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S 
MACY'S Our establishment is the MACY'S 
MACY'S largest of the kind in America, MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACYS Always a full assortment of MACY'S 
MACY'S MILLINERY GOODS, White MACY’S 
MACY'S Goods, HOU SEKEEPING AND MACY'S 
MACY'S HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, MACY'S 
MACY'S LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HO- MACY'S 
MACY'S SIERY, UNDERWEAR. Ladies’ MACY'S 
MACY'S and Misses’ FURS and FUR MACY’S 
MACY'S TRIMMING'S; Ladies’, Misses’, MACY’S 
MACY'S and Infants’ Made-up UNDER. MACY’S 
MACY'S CLOTHING; Gent's FURNISH- MACY'S 
MACY'S ING GOODS, Small Wares, UM- MACY'S 
MACY'S BRELLAS, BOOKS, STATION- MACY'S 
MACY'S ERY, TOILET Articles, PER- MACY'S 
MACY'S FUMERY, FANCY GOODS, and MACY’S 
MACY'S JEWELRY, Opera Glasses, Eye MACY'S 
MACY'S GLASSES ‘onl SPECTACLES, MACY'S 
MACY'S DRESS TRIMMINGS, WORST- MACY'S 
MACY'S EDS and WORSTED PAT- MACY'S 
MACY'S TERNS, TOYS, DOLLS, CHINA MACY'S 
MACY'S and GLASS WARE, Plated Ware, MACY'S 
MACY'S Ladies’ and Children's BOOTS MACY’S 
MACY'S and SHOES, a new pair given for MACY’S 
MACY'S all that rip or tear. MACY'S 
MAGY’S LAFORGE 2-BUTTON KID MACY’S 
MACY'S GLOVES, 98 cents a pair, war- MACY’S 
MACY’S ranted, which means that we give MACY’S 
MACY'S a new pair for all that rip or tear MACY'S 
MACY’S in putting on. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S ~ Catalogues se sent free to any MACY’S 
MACY'S address. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY'S Orders by mail attended to MACY'S 
MACY’S with special care. MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
MACY’S MACY’S 
MACY'S MACY'S 
macY’s f}, , MACY’S 
MACY'S 
Cc MACY'S 
MACY'S 14th St. & Sixth MACY’S 
MACY’S MACY'S 
MACY'S NEW YORK. MACY'S 
MACY'S 


MACY'S 
MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MAC Y’S 
MACY’S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY'S MACY’S 


SMOKING rendered economical and healthy, 

4 by using the Common-Sense Segar 

liolder. Ten Holders for 25c. by mail. Agents wanted. 
J.M. GARDNER & CO., P. O. Box 5573. N. Y. 


Toilet Luxury. 


LUNDBORG'S 


WATER. 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH, 


Adapted for all seasons and climates. Fragrant and 
Refreshing. A delightful substitute for Cologne or 
Bay Rum, 

Large Bottles, 75 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 


An Old and Well-Tried Kemedy.—Mns. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


Don't Throw Away Your Money 


By using internor heating apparatus. Send for Price- 
list and Catalogue of 


Cam's Positive Steam Radiator 


A. CARR, 48 Courtlandt St., N.Y. City. 
H.W. JOHNS" PATENT, 


BSE STO of 


Roofing, Sheathings, Roof Paint, Paints (al! colors), 
Boller Coverings, Steam Packing, Fire-Proof ( ‘oatings, 
&c. Ready for use, easily applied. Send for ae 
H.W. Maiden Lane, N 


at Priced and PEST. 


Excelsior Your Own Printing 


ann fer cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 

arge. for larger work. 
dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money andincrease 
trade. Amateur Printing,deli 

ful pastime for epare hours. BO 

ti have great fun and make money ors 
catalogue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
Presses KELSEY & O6., Meriden, Conn. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Caw Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


THE OHIO ELECTION. 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO.’S 
NEW 


COMBINATION WATCH, 


Both Stem and Key Winders, 


Cased either in Gold or Silver, showing difference in time 
between New York and all the principal 
cities of America. 


NOVEL AND USEFUL. 


Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not eupply you, send to 
undersigned for address of nearest jeweler who keeps them. 

Dealers supplied with Price-Lists, terms, and 
all particulars, on application, enclosing business card, to 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH CO,, 13 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


WINTER: RESORT. 


ROYAL VICTORIA “HOTEL, | 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. Proprietor. 


Will open Nov. Ist, for the reception of guests. A do steamer will leave New 
York Wednesday, Nov. 4th, for Nassau direct. 

Steamers will leave Savannah, Ga., every ten days, and make the trip in less than two days. 

The temperature of Nassau last winter ‘did not vary but 4° from 72°, making it the most 
delightful climate in the world. Persons desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can 
obtain ular full information by addressing 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beauti- 
fully illuetrated with man engravings, is now ready for 
distribution. A copy will be mailed to all applicants in- 
closing Ten Cents; regular customers supplied gratis. 


ress 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED; PLANT,& BULB WAREHOUSE, 
34 Barclay St., New York. 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, Y. 


Obra ular how 


Railroaé 
Stocks, Bonds,andGold 
bought on > 


lowed on de poly draft. Public Ex s well on small investments. 
BU ‘CKWA LTER & Co., Bankers & Brokers 7T2-page Catalogu 
P.O. Box 4317, 10 Wall Bt., New York. ALLISTER, wre Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 


And Stereopticons of al) sizes and prices; views 
es every subject for Parlor Entertainments and 
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THE “SERAPIS.” 


Tris is the vessel selected for the accommo- 
dation of the Prince of Wales on his voyage to 
India. She is an iron troop ship of large size, 
and has been fitted up and furnished in a luxnu- 
rious manner. On each side of the ship is a suit 
of apartments for his Royal Highness, compris- 
ing sleeping, bath, and dressing rooms, one suit 
being set apart for the outward and the other 
for the homeward voyage, so that only the shady 
or cool side of the ship need be used each pas- 
sage. ‘The grand saloon itself has been divided | 
into three portions, each being separated by mass- 
ive curtains. The aftermost part will be used 
as a reception-room, the intermediate compart- 
ment will be used as a drawing-room, and the 
fore compartment will be converted into a state 
dining-room, fitted to accommodate sixty-two 
guests. ‘The whole of the rooms are splendidly 
decorated, and furnished with couches, chairs, 
etc., en suite. The cabins of the lower deck will 
be appropriated to the accommodation of the 
servants of the Prince and his guests. The ship 
has undergone a thorough overhauling, and has 
been supplied with new boilers for the voyage. 

Outside the Serapis has been encompassed by 
a broad moulding, composed of two rounds and 
a hollow, the former being painted red and the 
latter yellow. She is provided with a state barge 
and a new steam-pinnace for the purposes of the 
royal excursion. The Serapis will be accompa- 


nied by the royal yacht Osborne, painted white, 
after the manner of the Indian troop ships. 


THE BRITISH IRON TROOP SHIP *“SERAPIS.” 


THE DOVE MAIDEN.* 
A CATSKILL FAIRY TALE. 


A uittir boy and girl were trudging home 
from school, swinging their luncheon basket be- 
tween them. ‘The little girls face was pretty 
and good-humored; the boy had an ugly habit 
of frowning and shutting his mouth firmly when 
any thing did not please him. ‘The sister had 
only to find the largest slice of buttered bread in 
the luncheon basket to bring this ugly scowl ; 
and the good school-mistress said that Otto 
would make neither a kind nor generous man if 
he did not mend that troublesome temper of his 
own. 

The evening was clear and beautiful. You 
never saw a country like that through which 
these children walked, Job. ‘The land was very 
level, and protected by dikes from the overflow 
of the sea. The meadows were rich with grass 
and wild flowers, where large herds of sleek eat- 
tle fed; and canals wound in and ont among 
these fields, with barges floating along on their 
clear waters. If you were not an ignorant boy, 
Job, you would know at a glance that this coun- 
try was Holland, where the first Dutch settlers 
of New York came from, even as Nip’s Yankee 
giant landed on the coast of New England. ‘The 
boy and girl, Otto and Sophia Snvder by name, 
had entered the wide meadow which alone sepa- 
rated them from their home. 


* From The Catskill Fairies. By Vireisia W. Joun- 
son. Published by Harper and Brothers. 


**Let us rest a while,” said Otto, throwing | 
himself on the ground ; and Sophia followed his | 
example. | 

The grass rose like a green sea all about them. | 
Over against the sky was the neat village where 
they lived, the red-roofed houses shaded by wil- 
low-trees. Otto knew Aunt Katrine would 
expect him to feed the hens and pigs, as well 
as to drive the cows home; still he sat in the 
grass, 

They talked about the beetles toiling at their 
feet, the bustling, hurrying ants, and Otto tried 
to catch a pretty field-mouse that darted past 
him to hide in the ground. 

‘*If I could find the nest, what fun it would 
he to take the baby mice!” exclaimed the boy, 
crawling along on his hands and knees to the 
spot where the mouse had disappeared. 

Three storks were roaming by the water-side, 
among flags and osiers, in search of frogs. 

‘*Oh, Otto! look up there!” cried Sophia, 
pointing to the sky. 

Otto forgot the hunted mouse in a moment, 
and sprang to his feet to gaze in the direction 
indicated by his sister. High up in the air were 
two doves, with feathers of dazzling whiteness, 
that soared along unconscious of danger. A*> 
large black hawk was winging its swift flight in 
keen pursuit of the pretty doves. At last the 
birds seemed to become aware of their peril, for 
the hawk darted above them, prepared to swoop 
down on the helpless mates. The children, who 
had watched their movements with breathless 
interest, now saw them circle nearer and nearer | 


to the earthy in their terror of the cruel enemy in 
pursuit. 

‘*Dear little birds, I will shelter you,” cried 
Sophia, holding out her aprom in her eagerness 
to save them. 

The doves sank into the apron, exhausted 
with fatigue and fear, and the girl clasped them 
in her arms. The hawk dashed down until his 
sharp beak and glittering eyes were close to So- 
phia’s faces and she screamed with terror, but 
she did not drop the doves. 

Now came the ngly frown on Otto’s face. He 
seized a stick, and aimed a blow at the bold 
hawk. 

‘*The doves belong to us! Let me see you 
touch them!” he shouted, angrily. 

The hawk gave a hoarse shriek of rage and 
disappointment, then rose slowly in the air, and 
flew away in search of other game. ‘The chil- 
dren cautiously uncovered the birds to admire 
them, and ‘Otto held one, while Sophia carried 
the other. Never were such lovely birds seen. 
‘Their plumage was snowy on the wings, and 
shaded to crimson and emerald green on the 
breasts. Around each slender neck was fasten- 
ed a gold ehain studded with jewels, which flash- 
ed in the sun like a circlet of fire. 

The captives were restless to resume their 
flight after the danger was over; but the chil- 
dren had no idea of losing such charming pets, 
so they carried them home in spite of their fran- 
tic efforts to escape. 

The village was as clean as constant scrubbing 
by the tidy housewives could make it. You 
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TRUDGING HOME FROM SCHOOL, 


should have seen ‘Aunt Katrine, rain or shine, 
polish the door-step, just as they do still in the 
city of Philadelphia, ‘The village people were 
already drinking tea after tle day’s labors, and 
the childven passed open doors which afforded 
glimpses of tables, shelves, and earthenware, all 
spotiessly pure. 

Aunt Katrine was surprised to see the prizes 
the children had captured at the expense of be- 
ing late to supper. She put on her spectacles 
and held up her hands. ‘*I never saw doves 
with chains around their necks,” she declared. 

**] shall tike mine off,” said Otto, resolutely. 

He untwined the chain, and the dove imme- 
diately.changed to a little girl with soft brown 
hair, her dress of some delicate fabric, like a 
cobweb, embroidered with silver stars, with sil- 
ver shoes on her feet, and a cap of silver on her 
head. She was unlike any one that Aunt Ka- 
trine had erer seen, and the children thought 
her an angel. 

The other dove no sooner beheld the trans- 
formation of its mate than it gave a loud note 
of alarm, and slipping through Sophia's fat fin- 
gers, soared high in the air. Sophia was staring 
so earnestly at the stranger child that she did not 
recover her wits until her pet was out of reach, 

The dove child, remaining below, gazed about 
wonderingly for a moment, then sprang up into 
the air, and tried to snatch the chain from (Otto's 
grasp. She nearly succeeded in doing so, but 
the boy was larger and stronger, and held it in 
his grasp. 

‘*'This belongs to me, and you do too,” he 
said, frowning. ‘*‘ When I am a man I shall 
take the chain to Rotterdam, and sell it for a 
pot of money.” 

Aunt Katrine and Sophia were very kind to 
the stranger. They stroked her fair hair and ad- 
mired her dress, while greedy Otto ran away to 
hide the precious chain in a particular nook be- 
hind the beam, where he kept a bird trap and 
fishing rod. Wher. supper was served, the dove 
child pecked daintily at the coarse bread, but 
she could not talk beyond making little cooing 
sounds quite like a dove. 

Aunt Katrine took off her star-spangled robe, 
and laid it away carefully for holidays; then 
she was dressed just like Sophia in a woolen 
petticoat and apron, yet she seemed a princess 
beside the honest little peasant lass; and you 
could have made nothing else of her, she was so 
delicate and pretty. ‘The children both learned 
to love her after their own fashion. Otto con- 
sidered that he owned her, and he scolded her 
as he did Sophia when she displeased him; yet 
he would not allow others to be rude to her, 
especially in the school, where all the village 
children met together. 

A long time passed, and the dove child ap- 
peared to have grown quite contented with her 
new life. She never tried to find the chain 
which Otto had concealed so cleverly. One day 
she paused in the meadow, and the other dove 
hovered down to alight on her hand. She re- 
ceived it with delight, cooing over it in her own 
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tongue, just as if she had never learned another 
language. 

Otto found them talking together, and bade 
her catch the dove; but this she would not do, 
so the bird flew above the boy's reach. 


‘** If it comes again I will shootdt with a gun,” 


cried Otto, shaking his fist angrily. 

‘Then the dove child wept, and told her mate 
what the naughty boy had said; and the dove 
went away, not daring to return. ‘The little 
girl begged Otto to restore her chain. 

**No, indeed,” said he. ‘* Your father must 
be a great king or prince, from your appearance. 
When he comes to take you away in a gilded 
chariot drawn by splendid horses, he must give 
me ten chests of silver to make me rich. ‘Then 
he may have you, and the chain also.” 

The dove child looked at him sadly. 

** You seem to care more for money already 
than your own good.” 

‘*] wish to have my own way,” cried Otto. 
** Yes, and I will have it always.” 

She ran to Aunt Katrine, who always petted 
and soothed her, entreating her with many tears 
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had run away with the chain on the day when 
the dove child was found; so up the creaking 
ladder went Aunt Katrine, and it was not long 
before she placed her hand directly on the chain 
as, it lay coiled up snugly on the beam behind 
the bird trap. She returned to the kitchen with 
the treasure, and, seating herself by the open 
window, admired the delicate chain, polishing 
the jewels on her sleeve the while, just to make 
them sparkle and glitter. 

A tiny black dwarf crept through the window 
like a spider, and perched on the back of Aunt 
Katrine’s chair, without her being aware of his 
presence. The dwarf nodded and chuckled as 
he peered over her shoulder. After a while he 
drew a bit of folded paper from his girdle, which 
grew in size to a large fan, ornamented with 
strange figures and smelling of sweet perfume, 
and began gently to fan Aunt Katrine. The 
perfume was thus wafted from the paper, and 
presently she bobbed her head twice, and sank 
back in the chair fast asleep. Oh dear! slie 
had done more harm than good, with the best in- 
tentions. Down hopped the dwarf to the floor, 


OTTO DRIVES AWAY THE HAWK, 


to find the chain which Otto had concealed so 
long ago. 
‘*What strange enchantment binds you, poor 
child ?” asked the good wom- 
an, hoping to hear a story of 
magic. The stranger only 
shook her head sorrowfully, 
and looked away into the 
clear sky where the other 
dove had flown. After this 
she grew discontented and 
unhappy. Often would she 
watch for her mate, but the 
other never dared to appear, 
for fear Otto's bullet should 
pierce its tender breast. 
Aunt Katrine decided to 
find the chain and release 
- the child, whatever the re- 
' guilt might be. She was an 
amiable old lady, and she 
rather dreaded Otto's ill tem- 
per, so she asked him nothing 
about the matter, because she 
“feared he would only hide the 
chain somewhere else. Be- 
a sides, he was already growing 
to be a tall, stout lad, and 
would soon become master 
of the house. Accordingly, 
she chose an hour when the 
baking and sweeping were 
done for the day, the chil- 


ANY ing besides a few playthings. 
Then she remembered that 


“THE OTHER DOVE HOVERED DOWN TO ALIGHT ON HER HAND.” 


the boy came down the lad- 
der from the attic after he 


and snatched the chain from her lap. She open- 
ed her heavy eyes just as he reached the door, 
where he took the chain in his mouth; then 
wings unfolded from his sides, and he flew away 
in the shape of the large black hawk which had 
first pursued the doves. 

There was no end of mischief done. Aunt 
Katrine wrung her hands over her folly in taking 
the chain from the safe hiding-place; and now 
some evil fairy had made off with: it. 

The children were crossing the meadow at that 
moment. 
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SANK BACK IN HER CHAIR 


‘Ss, WAWK CAME SKIMMING CLOSE TO THE 
BOAT.” 


** See the hawk up yonder with something in 
its mouth,” said Sophia. 

**It must be a frog or a snake,” returned Otto, 
not dreaming that the precious chain was gone. 

Aunt Katrine said notra word, like the cow- 
ardly old body she was. What was the use? 
Otto would sulk for a month, and the dove child 
weep herself to death to think that she could 
never be restored to her own people, wherever 
they might be. 

Now the hawk was a wicked fairy, Skimp by 
name, who felt malice toward every one. When 
the fairy king’s third wife died, leaving lim an 
interesting widower, Skimp expected to be asked 
to marry him. Instead of that he chose her 
young maid of honor; and Skimp’s temper was 
soured, so she went about in many shapes, not 
only tormenting the other fairies, but any chance 
mortal besides. In this way she made the ac- 
quaintance of all the giants and hobgoblins in 
the universe. 

‘** Before I hide the chain where it can not 
easily be found, I must do a trifle more mis- 
chief,” she thought, and paused near a great 
city, where the smoke could be seen curling up 
from the chimneys, and the church spires were 
outnumbered by the masts of the shipping in the 
harbor. Here she changed her hawk dress to the 
costume of a country girl; a broad hat shaded a 
rosy, innocent face; she carried herself shyly and 
awkwardly ; and no one could have believed that 
the simple lassie was shrewd, wicked Skim), so 
perfect was her disguise. 

She entered a dingy building where young 
men were busy counting money and writing in 
books. She wished to see their master the bro- 
ker, and soon she was showing the wonderful 
chain, which she declared she desired to. sell. 
Of course the broker wanted it; he would give 
his head for the diamond clasp alone; but he 
did not say so—oh no; he only shut one eye, 
and sighed that he could not offer more than two 
gold pieces for it—such a trifle! Skimp. had 
been inside his brain, and whisked around twice 
to discover his thoughts, although she seemed to 
stand opposite all the while, a simple country 
girl. 

**T will take twenty gold pieces,” she said, 
firmly. 

The broker shook his head in horror; he 
would give four gold pieces, and no more. Then 
the fairy led the greedy broker a merry dance. 
‘Twice she gathered up the chain and went out 
the door, prepared to leave without completing 
the bargain, and twice the broker called her 
back, adding another coin to the pile on the 
counter. Finally he paid the full sum, pretend- 
ing to shed tears at his own folly; and all the 
clerks paused, with quills behind their ears, to cry 
also, because their great employer did. 

Skimp departed with the money, leaving the 
broker delighted to have obtained the chain so 
cheaply. 

Fairies have no need of real money, so Skimp 
hid hers by the steps of a cathedral, where a 
good man found it and distributed the gold to 
the poor, which the broker would never have 
done. 

That night a large rat, with bright eyes like 
two beads, crept into the chamber where the 
broker slept. He had the chain in a stout oak 
box beneath-the bed, and his door was barred, as 
he feared robbers. He could not keep out a rat, 
especially when that rat was Madam Skimp. 

She gnawed up a quantity of bank-notes, which 
she had adroitly slipped from between the leaves 
of a pocket-book, to a soft pulp. With this 
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she rolled two little balls, and popped them into 
the sleeper’s ears, so that he could hear nothing. 
Then she attacked the box under the bed: gnaw, 
gnaw, went her sharp teeth until a tiny hole was 
made, through which she dragged the dove chain, 
and away she went with it. 

‘*That was well done,” 
into a hawk. 

We must now return to Aunt Katrine’s house 
The children all grew up. Sophia, a blooming 
maigen of eighteen, married a wealthy mill-own- 
er, and went away. 

The dove child was tall and fair in appearance. 
She had long since outgrown the star-spangled 
robe and tiny shoes she first wore. ‘The dove 
mate had never returned to visit her. 

Otto did not miss the chain from the hiding 
place, for soon after Aunt Katrine had lost it the 
cottage took fire from a smoking chimney, and 
the whole building was destroved. Otto carried 
out the furniture, but he supposed the chain must 
have been lost in the flames. . Aunt Katrine still 
kept silent, but she was very kind to the dove 
child, trying to repair the injury she had done 
her. 

** After all, she is better off here in a Christian 
home,” thought poor Aunt Katrine; and then she 
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was now cheerful and happy; she called the 
child Snowdrop, and they gathered flowers to- 
gether in the meadow, while Aunt Katrine 
scrubbed. When the little girl had grown suf- 


ficiently large she was dressed in the star- 
spangled robe, shoes, and silver cap which her 
Aunt Katrine 


mother had worn before her. 
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our mother, and tried our wings as doves. We 
flew into the audience-hall, where the King sat 
in royal robes, and that was the last time I ever 
suw him. We sped up into the clear sky, and 
after a journey of many days reached this ptrce. 
It is a cold region after my home.” 

As the mother ceased speaking, the dove sis- 


QUEEN 


was very much pleased with Snowdrop in this 
becoming costume. ‘The dove maiden led her to 
the meadow, where she loved to sit near the spot 
where she had been captured. The Snyders had 
never heard a word of her story, bat now she de- 
cided to tell it to Snowdrop, who listened with 
bright, intelligent eve. 

‘*[ dreamed about my sister last night,” she 
sail. ‘* Perhaps if we wait patiently here she 
will come and pay us a visit.” 

‘* But how will she come?” asked Snowdrop. 

‘*She will fly here with her beautiful white 
wings, just as I did,” returned the dove maiden, 
with a sigh. “* Attend, my child, while I tell 
you about your grandfather and relatives in the 
East. ‘The King of Selgrobia is my father, He 
has a brilliant court thousands of miles away 
from here, where the palm-trees grow. I havea 
brother who is a Crown Prince, and will some 
time be king. My sister and I were the only 
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looked at the spangled dress, 
wondering where the dove 
maiden really had lived. 
Otto had grown to be a 
handsome young man. Ile 
was faithful, industrious, and 
honest, and rebuilt the cot- 
tayve with his own hands, 
Still he must always have 
his own way. He wished 
to marry the dove maiden. 
Aunt Katrine thought the 
girl could not do better: 
after she died there would 
be no one left to care for 
her unless she married (Otto. 
So the dove maiden went 
into the new cottage as 
Otto's wife, althongh she 
wept many tears that this 
should be her lot instead of 
finding her dove companion 
once more. Aunt Katrine 
still scrubbed and polished, 
for in that lay her chief hap- 
piness, and the dove maiden 
was too delicate for such 
hard work. One fine morn- 
ing the good annt put on 
her spectacles to admire a 
pretty baby which lay in the 
cradle, as white as milk, with 
sapphire eyes. Otto made a 
good husband enough, and 
he was proud of his wife and 
child, but he was surly and 
ill-tempered if any little mat- 
ter went wrong, even with 
them. ‘The dove maiden 


daughters, and we were twins. We were born 
with little gold chains about our necks, studded 
with jewels, and clasped with a diamond button. 
These were gifts of the fairy king at our birth, 
and would enable us to become doves whenever 
we wished to fly away. ‘The Queen, our moth- 
er, considered this a very dangerous 
gift; and, fearing we would avail 
ourselves of the chance thus grant- 
ed us, she carefully hid the two 
chains away in a casket. We were 
brought up in the palace, yet sel- 
dom visited the state apartments. 
Ah, that was a happy life! We 
played in rose gardens with our 
maids, and bathed in marble fount- 
ains, 

**(One day there was a grand re- 
ception, in which a Prince of Ethi- 
opia, black as ebony, and wearing 
a turban of yellow satin wound 
with chains of pearls, was presented 
to the King. ‘The Crown Prince, 
our brother, was present at the cer- 
emony; but we were too young, 
although our maids ran away to 
peep through the lattice at the won- 
derful stranger. Left alone, we 
rambled into our mothers mag- 
nificent apartments, and began to 
examine every rare, costly article 
of furniture with childish curiosity, 
Presently we found a casket in an 
alcove which contained our chains, 
and we at onee recognized the fairy 
gifts. 

** * Tet us go ont on the balcony,’ 
urged my sister. 

‘So we stepped out, disobeying 
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ter came darting down to visit them. The dove 
maiden caressed the bird, shedding warm tears 
of joy upon its snowy feathers, and even Snow- 
drop stroked it with her fat little hands, 

** I have been to the fairy king,” said the dove. 
‘** He says that the workman who made the chain 
is dead, and the art died with him, so we ean 
never have another. The\fairy sent this pearl 
ring to your danghter. No One can take it from 
her finger, and it will grant her wishes.” 

The mother and child returned to their hum 
ble home, where Otto no sooner beheld the pear! 
ring than he tried to wrench it off; but the ring 
held as firmly as steel. 

‘** The value of the pearl would make me a rich 
man, and I will have it,” he scolded. 

The dove maiden was afraid he would hurt 
the child, and secretly made up her mind to send 
her away im search of her grandfathers king 
dom. When Aunt Katrine saw the ring. she 
was much excited, wishing to know where it 
eame from; and little Snowdrop told her that a 
beautiful déve brought it from the skies. ‘Then 
the old lady told the dove maiden the truth con- 
cerning the disappearance of the dove chain on 
the day when she had taken it from Otto's hid- 
ing-place under the eaves. 

‘* Never let him. know,” she said, earnestly ; 
and the dove maiden promised. 

**I will go and find the chain for you,” said 
Snowdrop to her mother. ‘* Then we can trav- 
el to the beautiful country you have told me 
about.” 

So the mother kissed Snowdrop; and the lit- 
tle girl, wearing the silver cap and the ring, 
started forth in search of the dove chain. She 
tripped along, humming a gay song to herself. 
She had left her dear mamma and Aunt Katrine 
looking sadly after her, yet she would soon re- 
turn. 

A little robin flew on a twig, and sang, ‘* Don't 
get into the boat.”’ 

** What do you say?’ asked the ehild, puz- 
zleds 

“Then a toad hopped across the path, and 
croaked, ‘* Don’t get into the boat.” 

‘**T do not know what you are talking about,” 
laughed Snowdrop, and found herself on the 
brink of the canal, Directly before her was a 
boat, with gilded bows, the inside a soft pink and 
cream color, like the lining of a conch-shell, and 
the sail wns like fine white silk. Of course the 
little girl forgot the words croaked by the toad 
and sung by the robin as warning, and stepped 
into the 

‘**T will not move the anchor; I can just pre- 
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